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COME to you through bramble and thorn 

across-country, from woodlands and fields. 
There I found many friends of ours, land- 
scape painters, etchers, architects, poets and 
musicians. I mention my approach to this 
hall and to this gentle company to remind 
you that, although I am an outsider in some 
respects, I am an associate when you go into 
the wilderness or into the park. Certainly 
we are associates today when we meet 


with common purpose to praise the loveliness 
of the world in the hope that loveliness and 
an appreciation of it may not grow less in 
our generation. 

Can we together say something today 
about parks worth the saying? Who shall 
judge if it is worth saying? If farmers and 
travellers stopped to listen, hearing some- 
thing that awakened them either to an 
understanding of us who seem to be outside 


1 Paper read before the Convention of The American Federation of Arts held at Washington, May 
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their lives or to awaken them to a fuller 
appreciation of parks as we see them, that 
would be worth while. I think it will not 
be possible, for me at least, to say anything 
so simply and so well that it will hold this 
attention, but I propose to approach the 
topic of my paper from the point of view of 
the non-technical man and to speak to you 
about it without using the language of the 
pre-Raphaelites or even of the critics who 
outdid them. By comparing notes we may 
be able to accomplish some constructive 
work for our natural parks and for those 
which have been planned by landscape 
architects. 

Your arts of literature, sculpture, draw- 
ing, painting, architecture, are as old as 
human history, but the art of landscape 
architecture is less than a century old in the 
sense in which the design of public parks for 
cities, states and the nation are known to us 
today. However, in one respect at least 
the art of landscape architecture is as old as 
yours. The farms and gardens of primitive 
men, the caves and tents of their homes near 
cliff and river, the paths which led among 
trees, near meadows and fields, to tethering 
places or to shelters for animals—all these 
taken together, if they were arranged for 
pleasantness of appearance as well as for 
convenience, were works of landscape archi- 
tecture. We cannot long study the amazing 
sculpture, paintings, dolmens, and barrows 
which have come down to us from those 
days without believing that primitive man 
must have arranged the landscape upon 
which he dwelt to shape it to his fancy. 

As I mention the perished work belonging 
to these early days I am reminded of land- 
scapes of infinite loveliness which are perish- 
ing before our eyes today. I am thinking of 
the landscapes of the great farms of New 
England and the eastern states. There are 
meadows, fields, woodlands, water, buildings 
and roads arranged by the hand of man. 
The farmer is the great though unconscious 
artist there. Both on account of the loveli- 
ness of the so-called “natural features” of 
these landscapes and on account of the 
human interest of the struggle for existence 
which the arrangement of this ground 
expresses, the farm landscape has no equal. 
It is the inspiration for landscape composi- 
tions on canvas and in the park and forms 
the setting, if not the theme, of stories, 
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histories and verse, without which we should 
be poor indeed. We cannot for a moment 
permit pastoral landscapes, reminiscent of 
this phase of art and literature, to vanish 
from the ground which we have set aside 
for parks, or to be mutilated by the misuse 
of parks. 

Old farms are perishing by the return of 
the forest. Near our great cities farms are 
being absorbed by streets and factory sites. 
In our metropolitan areas they are dwindling 
into house lots. The best we can do is to 
preserve fragments of farms here and there 
and attempt, in putting them to new uses, 
to preserve as much as may be of their 
beauty. Do not understand me to say that 
a farm can be made into a park by renaming 
it and by replacing the farmer with city 
people who are given freedom to roam where 
they will. That programme literally carried 
out would destroy the farm, its landscapes, 
its associations, and create nothing deserving 
the name of park. The extent to which 
farm landscapes can be made a motive for 
parks designed for cities and the protections 
which must be thrown around such scenery 
is a subject of vast importance and interest 
to you and to me, but this brief paper 
cannot include it. 

There are, of course, other than pastoral 
landscapes from which the Fine Arts gain 
subject-matter and which the human spirit 
needs for inspiration. I mean the vastly 
impressive landscapes of the world untouched 
by man. We need the revival of heart 
which the sight of the primeval wilderness of 
mountains, forest, river, seashore and the 
desert can awaken in us. We cannot spread 
our economic influence over the whole earth 
and trample, burn, denude or disturb all 
the natural ground of our country where we 
do not reclaim or build anew without becom- 
ing less noble men. When we mar the 
loveliness of the earth we reduce our own 
chances for enlightenment and joy during 
our own lives, but worse than that we leave 
the world poorer for those who follow us. I 
mean those who follow will see a less beauti- 
ful world than Nature gave us. Ina moment 
of time we can destroy, with machinery of 
our own making, landscapes which Nature 
has taken aeons to produce. Fortunately 
we are creating machinery of another kind— 
call it public opinion—which may be able to 
save, before too late, more of the few un- 
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spoiled Jandscapes like those which our 
national amd state parks and forests attempt 
to save, and which have come down to us 
from the days before the white men began 
to transform this continent. 

I am not blind, certainly you are not 
blind, to the vast gain which the world of 
landscapes has made and is making through 
man’s transformation of Nature. For us 
and for our successors the impressive land- 
scapes of vast cities, of reclaimed lands, 
canals, railroads, great orchards and wheat 
fields, gardens, cultivated forests, and parks 
laid out with malls, vistas, parterres, and 
formalized in other ways, would not be 
taken away without reducing the interest 
and the real beauty of the planet. These 
changes have made our country richer for 
the man of spirit, but if we should ever lack 
landscapes other than these wholly man- 
made or wholly reminiscent of man, certainly 
the loss would be vast. 

In attempting to preserve the beauty of 
farms or of wholly natural country enlisted 
for park use, we are brought face to face with 
modern demands for recreation. Regarding 
these demands and the possibility of preserv- 
ing scenery while meeting them, I wish to 
engage your attention. I should like to con- 
sider with you two historic scenes which have 
taken place in this country. They represent 
epochs in our national life which have an 
important relation to the parks of our cities, 
states, and to our National Parks. 

The first scene is one which lasted during 
several decades about a century ago when 
the prairie schooners, the covered wagons, 
were crossing our country from the east to 
the mid-west and to California. For us, 
time has hallowed that epoch-making time, 
but in the common light of those days, those 
caravans of clumsy wooden carts which were 
overburdened with human freights and with 
worldly goods were regarded as a common- 
place. The shabby canvases of those cov- 
ered wagons bulged with contents of bedding, 
bundles of clothing, food for oxen and men, 
harnesses, ploughs, ropes and camp gear. 
Through the pursed ends of these carts 
peered out the gaunt faces of men who were 
desperate in the best sense of that word. 
Within the shadows of the canvases were 
women and children huddled together. 
They were animated with the hope that their 
daily reckoning of two or five miles of prog- 
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ress might be doubled, and that their journey 
of a year or more to’ California or to the mid- 
west might be reduced by weeks or perhaps 
by months. Fear that Indians might halt 
their progress also filled their minds. 

This was no spectacle to delight the heart 
of the well-established and well-content 
farmers, merchants and gentry who stayed 
at home in the east. To these men who 
drove chaises or other polite vehicles upon 
the highroads of the east, the shabby bulging 
wagons of the fortune seekers were better 
off the road and the sooner out of sight the 
better. For those voyagers in prairie 
schooners the all but impassibility of those 
trails meant that a return could never be 
made. They knew that the good-byes they 
had said to those at home were partings 
forever and that destiny and fortune meant 
them to establish a new civilization or to 
perish in the attempt. This was a true 
migration in the old meaning of the word. 
It covered a vast territory and made our 
country a new land. 

The second scene which I wish to consider 
has appeared within a decade and is occupy- 
ing the stage before our eyes today. It is 
also symbolized by a covered wagon, but 
one which time has not yet hallowed. Our 
covered wagon is new in kind. Its cover is 
black. Its progress is not delayed by the 
slow pace of oxen, by the bottomless roads 
of swamps or by a heavy burden of ploughs, 
farming tools and other agricultural equip- 
ment. Our own covered wagons are driven 
at great speed by gasoline motors over roads 
as smooth and hard as the skill of macadam 
and the fires of asphaltum can make them. 
These wagons also bulge with bedding, 
bundles and gear, and they too give covert 
and shelter to many a strange face. The 
thoughts of these migrants are not anxious 
concerning slow speed. They are filled with 
anxiety lest 50 miles an hour may attract 
the notice of marauding traffic officers and 
bring their migration to a stop. Our new 
migration does not take its folks away from 
home forever. Most of them intend to 
return in a day or in a week, or at best at 
the season’s end. They are really diurnal 
or seasonal migrants like the birds of the 
air. Moreover, they carry no implements 
of husbandry with them, unless the can- 
opener and the monkey-wrench can be 
regarded as such. 
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We who do not happen to be so fortunate 
or so unfortunate as to belong to this most 
up-to-date phase of transportation and un- 
rest are annoyed by the presence of these 
bulging covered wagons upon the road. 
Their overburden of family life within and 
their array of suit cases, bundles, boxes and 
ropes exposed upon the running boards 
offend our nice taste. They seem dis- 
tinctly out of place upon the road. Unlike 
the first covered wagon, however, I think 
these have come to stay on the road, unless 
Mr. Ford arranges to have them take wings. 
In any case we must prepare ourselves to 
meet this new potent leaven. To the prog- 
ress of humanity these infiltrating migrants 
may become as significant as the tidal wave 
of migration of the first covered wagons. 

These two pageants separated by about a 
century of time are symbolic of two epochs. 
The men of the first epoch moved slowly. 
At home these men regarded a daily excur- 
sion of more than 5 miles to store, workshop, 
market, church, an exceptionally long excur- 
sion. Journeys longer than these were made 
on foot or on horseback by the able-bodied 
and on canal boats or horse-drawn vehicles 
by others. Later came slow-moving and 
dangerous steam railroad transportation. 
This epoch and the one that followed it up 
to a quarter of a century ago built town 
commons, neighborhood parks of a few 
acres, and city parks of a few hundred 
acres. 

It was natural that these men of a slow- 
moving generation built parks slowly. 
Their works which we see in or near our 
older cities are testimony of skill in planning 
and of constancy in adhering generation 
after generation to a single program. They 
were keenly conscious of the loveliness of the 
natural landscapes which they preserved in 
their parks or which they created pains- 
takingly by the reclamation of barren ground 
and the planting of trees and the creation of 
water areas. With the aid of forerunners in 
France, Italy and England, these men 
created traditions and ideals of park design 
which will remain classics. The men of this 
epoch also established the first of our system 
of great National Parks. Who were better 
able than they to appreciate the noble 
scenery of the west which they traversed so 
deliberately afoot or in wagons? 

I need not tell this assembly of artists that 
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this era of slow transportation, when the 
stagecoach in its maturity was giving place 
to the steam-train in its infancy, was the 
blossoming time of a new, good school of 
landscape painting in France and England. 
That was natural, that the beginning of the 
public park as a saver of human life in the 
cities and as an expression of culture in the 
field of design should have taken place when 
men were beginning to see the world of 
nature in a new light both from the studio 
and from the laboratory. In music this was 
also a period of advance during the develop- 
ment of the piano from the harpsichord and 
the parallel development of the orchestra. 
Architecture in this country was in a decline, 
probably because the men who could have 
created good buildings were preoccupied with 
shipbuilding, which, using canvas and wood 
for its materials, reached unparalleled per- 
fection. Applied mechanics and chemistry, 
the telegraph, telephone, and the use of steel 
for structures which the world had never 
seen before were also holding the attention of 
capable men. Sculpture was asleep then, 
though it was just about to awaken and 
stretch itself in amazing attitudes. Modern 
criticism, the essay, modern poetry in the 
hands of Wordsworth and his contemporaries 
were in their prime in Europe when the 
covered wagons were moving westward in 
America to create new annals and new epics 
of their own. 

The men who went westward had seen 
parks created at home, and they naturally 
made new parks in this vast new country. 
East and west, the motives for establishing 
parks were much the same. The motives 
were, first, to preserve land for common use, 
as for example for pasturage or for enclosures 
for cattle. Around these enclosures houses 
could be built to form barricades of defense. 
Thus sprung up many of New England’s 
town commons, town “greens” and training 
fields which, though purely utilitarian in 
purpose, have come to possess great decora- 
tive significance today. Second, to save 
from destruction landscape features, or 
historic sites, which were deemed too valu- 
able to be exploited by dwellings or shops. 
Third, to dedicate land at the moment of 
need for parks in cities where trespass upon 
private land to find recreation space had 
become annoying or intolerable. Fourth, 
to set aside reservations of land near the 
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outskirts of cities for park development in 
the future when the possibility of securing 
large tracts of land for such public use might 
be difficult or impossible. This step in park 
development which began about a third of a 
century ago marks an important era as the 
great park was then fully seen in its great 
role as a conserver of city life both in a 
physical and intellectual sense. Fifth, to 
forestall the occupancy of low, wet ground 
or of exceedingly steep bluffs along rivers, 
ponds, lakes, or the seashore, thus preventing 
unsanitary or slum-like occupancy of such 
ground and to devote it to park use for which 
such ground is valuable. A sixth motive 
was to save land for forests, not alone for 
timber which would be saved or grown, but 
for the delight of the sight of timber lands 
and the romance of raising and harvesting 
timber for economic use. 

We must remember that this rapid growth 
of parks in the villages, towns, and cities was 
based at the start on things tangible and 
matter of fact, and not upon things abstract 
or fanciful. In this respect park growth 


resembled the growth in this country of 
literature, architecture and painting. At 
first, stories, histories, and even verses were 
needed for the practical purposes of record; 
houses, churches, bridges were needed for 
practical purposes of shelter, assembly and 
transport; portraits, sketches of topography, 
or of structures, were needed for practical 
purposes of record and business relations; 
parks were needed for the practical purpose 
of physical recreation, prevention of nui- 
sances, and preservation of sites. Stories, 
buildings, portraits and parks did not become 
works of art until they were exceedingly well 
executed. The men who labored in these 
fields of usefulness were not called artists 
because in their own opinion that title was 
deserved or because they were working with 
materials capable of a high degree of artistic 
expression. Those men came to be called 
masters and artists when their individual 
excellence was pretty well recognized by 
everyone—everyone except the critic who 
cannot see, and the legion who do not care. 

So it fared with parks and their designers 
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in this country. Our first makers of parks 
were mere builders and not skillful planners 
and designers. Their materials, however, 
included the most beautiful objects which the 
world contains—trees, flowers, water, hills, 
valleys, woodlands, grass lands, cliffs. In 
the practical work of gathering these objects 
into a park boundary, these men at first 
merely added tree to tree, excavated here or 
filled there, brought in or led off water, with- 
out full grasp of the final appearance of their 
work as a composition. They did not raise 
their work into the realm of the Fine Arts 
because it lacked good plan and good com- 
position. ‘Their handiwork was usually a 
mere conglomerate of lovely things put 
together by mere strength or persistency or 
by chance. Not until our park-makers 
learned to plan exceedingly well for practical 
use and to create landscape compositions 
which were a delight to the eye and the heart 
—not until then did landscape architecture 
deserve to take a place with other Fine Arts. 
Delight was the test. When it came in, the 
fine art of park design became a reality. 
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The new covered wagon of black marks 
the present moment of high-speed transpor- 
tation and the civilization which has dis- 
carded the ox, the horse, and the sailing ship 
except in story, poetry and the graphic arts. 
Men try now to keep pace with the piston- 
rod and the cam-shaft. We are said to think 
fast. We seem to act fast and to build fast, 
but posterity will, of course, decide that. 
We mould the surface of the earth with 
power machinery of vast capacity, and the 
removal of hills, if not mountains, is a 
commonplace. There is vast romance in all 
this—I mean in the piston-rod and the cam- 
shaft and all their urgent kin. Romance did 
not die with the passing of the old prairie 
schooner, the draft-ox and the clipper ship, 
but the romantic work of the artists of that 
day would die if we did not preserve it. We 
have learned to preserve painstakingly the 
work of the painters of that day and all 
days. Marbles and bronzes are cherished. 
Music is recorded and made vibrant again 
and again. Buildings which were fine in 
those days are preserved or repaired or 
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copied both for useful service and for the 
delight which they were meant to inspire. 
If they are too small for new uses like the 
ancient and beautiful City Hall of New 
York, we do not destroy, but we rebuild on 
new ground on a vast scale and we preserve 
the old structure for uses which are appro- 
priate to its size, accommodation, and tradi- 
tions. Faneuil Hall, Mount Vernon, and 
Independence Hall have not been debased. 

How do the noblest public parks of that 
epoch stand the ravages of time and change? 
They are living things. They cannot be pre- 
served in glass cases or under roofs or within 
walls. Their vegetation must change every 
year or it will perish. They must be renewed 
constantly by rain, by sunlight, by the dark- 
ness of night, by the season’s changes. They 
cannot be “turned over” to Nature for safe- 
keeping, however, because they are in service, 
in harness, in gear with the demands of man’s 
use. Nature alone would try to return them 
to forest. Man alone as a mere being would, 
if he were not restrained, trample them to 
pieces in the attempt to enjoy them with full 
liberty, just as he would destroy a picture if 
he handled it constantly, or a statue if he 
brushed against it constantly, or a poem, 
story, or piece of music if he were not pains- 
takingly taught to read, to speak, to sing, to 
understand, to re-interpret the thing which 
the artist intended. Man would destroy 
churches if he trod upon cushions, rails, 
stalls, and violated sanctuaries with uses for 
which they were not designed or which were 
at odds with their significance to the spirit of 
men. A fine public park is a thing as sensi- 
tive as these. It requires devoted and 
intelligent care to keep it in perfect condi- 
tion, to yield the delight it was meant to 
yield. It needs protection from the hands 
and feet of men in order that it may fill their 
senses with delight. Of all the works of the 
Fine Arts a fine park in the temperate zone 
is the most difficult to protect, both from 
Nature, who would clog it with unneeded 
plants, and from man, who would destroy it 
by wear and tear and with clutters of utilities 
or “ornaments.” 

The human race has been long in learning 
how to preserve its works of art, and Nature 
has been amazingly kind in helping with her 
dry sands, ashes, caverns, and her bogs of 
peat. The works of the painter, sculptor, 
musician, and the writer were never safer 
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than now for the enjoyment of posterity. 
Public and private galleries, museums, 
libraries and homes, well guarded against 
fire, provide protection and perfect oppor- 
tunity for viewing, reading and hearing. 

To our public parks, rapid transportation 
has also brought a great increase in number 
of visitors, but this increase at the present 
day is tending not to preserve their loveli- 
ness, their joy-giving power, but rather to 
destroy it. The wear and tear of feet and 
wheels and their increasing number can of 
course be met by building stronger paths and 
roads, wider ones, greater storm shelters, 
larger accommodations for restaurants, 
police, and more extensive administrative 
facilities. But all these accommodations 
subtract from the total area left for the 
landscapes of the parks. This subtraction is 
rapidly assuming proportions which threaten 
very seriously the recreative value of our 
best parks, measured by the standards of the 
artists who designed them and by the 
standards of the populations for whom they 
were intended. There is not a shadow of a 
doubt that our city populations need these 
mechanical facilities and that these facilities 
must be provided. ‘To provide these facili- 
ties, however, by encroaching upon ground 
which a previous generation has wisely set 
aside and painstakingly developed for the 
recreation of the mind and the spirit is a 
sacrifice too great to make. It is a sacrifice 
of good judgment, of good finance, and of the 
good things of the mind and spirit to which 
music, painting, letters, sculpture and archi- 
tecture also make an appeal. We cannot 
meet this demand of physical recreation by 
ignoring it. We must generously provide 
space for it in other public grounds dedicated 
to that physical use. The landscapes of 
our parks will remain in danger until these 
provisions are made. 

In these days of rapid transportation there 
is, however, another danger which threatens 
to mar the attractiveness of parks which 
were designed to give delight through com- 
positions of meadows, fields, lawns, wood- 
lands, shrub areas, ponds, lakes and streams. 
That danger springs from a natural and desir- 
able demand for modern baseball fields, foot- 
ball fields, and for the extensive motor park- 
ing spaces which the crowds attending the 
games upon such fields require. Parks 
which were laid out a decade or more ago, 
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for the use of a neighborhood having a radius 
of perhaps 2 to 5 miles measured from the 
park, are confronted today with crowds 
coming by motor from towns and cities 50 or 
100 miles distant, intent upon the enjoyment 
of facilities which are wholly inadequate to 
meet these demands without wholesale de- 
struction of the loveliness of these park land- 
scapes. These conditions can only be met 
rightly by the provision of ample facilities 
elsewhere for physical recreation. 

We cannot leave the modern covered 
wagon without reviewing the plight in which 
it is placing our state and national parks. 
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Like its white (or near white) prototype, the 
black-covered wagon is not loved on the 
roadside except where a charge is made for 
accommodating it. Water, oils, gas, greases, 
canned goods, free air, hot dogs, free hay, and 
camp space form a list of needs explaining 
the apathy with which it is regarded by those 
not “in the business.” Into the great 
parks comes this black wagon filled with tax- 
payers, citizens, Americans, friends of 
senators, members of this and that society. 
Perhaps you have arrived thus yourself, and 
you know the exultant feeling with which 
you behold ground ample enough and free 
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- enough for your roaming spirit and really 
owned by yourself (because you really con- 
trol the government of state and nation). 
You exult that you can be free at last in 
“God’s own open.” Where the occupants 
of tens-of-thousands of black-covered wagons 
exult in this way and bring to bear the pres- 
sure of their affiliations, the park soon begins 
to look like an “open” which the Almighty 
would hardly recognize for His own. Forests, 
shrubbery, and grass are mutilated or 
destroyed by tramping, camping, and 
“motor parking.” ‘The loveliness for which 
the park was saved and dedicated begins to 
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fade. Physical recreation lays its strong 
hand upon level grounds for our national 
game. If that ground hes in the most sacred 
recesses of the groves or the meadows of the 
park where solitude and quiet are required 
by the appreciative visitor for a full enjoy- 
ment of the scenery, that does not deter the 
“fan”? from exerting a strenuous and often 
irresistible demand upon the park authori- 
ties for space to play the game and for sites 
near at hand for the field houses, garages, 
camp sites and restaurants. 

To blame the state and government park 
officials for yielding in some degree to these 
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demands which are becoming increasingly 
persistent is of little avail. We must help 
them to resist these inroads, first by marshal- 
ing public opinion to protect the landscapes 
of the parks for the enjoyment of the greater 
number of less assertive visitors who seek the 
parks for their scenic inspiration; second, by 
helping to secure ample space for camp 
grounds and athletic fields outside the regions 
of the most precious landscapes for the 
accommodation of those visitors whose 
physical needs require free play. 

When I say that “those visitors” should 
be treated in this way, I mean that we should 
be so treated. When we, the elect, enter 
a noble park, we should be permitted no 
more to place our cars or our camps con- 
spicuously in a landscape of unparalleled 
beauty than we should be permitted in a 
church to place our overshoes or our coats 
in the chancel or in the minister’s place. 
In a noble park we should expect to be bound 
by the conventions and the courtesies which 
any thmking man would observe in a 
laboratory in which an important reaction is 
taking place, but to which he is a novice. 
He would not cumber that moment or 
interrupt the observers with his gear, his 
bodily needs, or his desire to exercise himself 
physically. He would respect that place 
and moment sufficiently to move on tip-toe, 
to keep himself in the background. He 
would expect, on the other hand, and he 
might reasonably demand, a place to go to 
disport himself or to rest or to eat. He 
would not expect to be cast into “outer 
darkness.” 

Similarly, when we visit a park or a noble 
forest, we should be provided with a satis- 
factory place to leave our cars, to camp, to 
play ball, to find a garage or a hotel, where 
we are wisely forbidden to intrude our 
machinery, our shelter, or our muscular 
prowess upon the scenery. A place apart 
like this for physical needs should be made 
or should be kept delightful in itself. Re- 
spect for it should be shown and should be 
required. We, the elect, ought to expect 
to treat a noble park or forest in this manner. 
We ought to insist that such treatment be 
meted out to us and to everyone. If we 
insist we shall strengthen the hands of the 
anxious administrators of our city, state and 
national parks. 

There is a third way in which help can be 
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found to resist inroads upon the scenery of 
our parks and forests. You can create 
among men and women like yourselves, 
friends and workers in the Fine Arts, a 
sense of responsibility for the loveliness of 
the earth as exemplified in these public open 
spaces. If your influence is one-hundredth- 
part as well expressed in that endeavor as in 
your songs, pictures, sculptures and buildings 
farmers and travelers will certainly stop to 
hear, and even angels will listen in. 


THE MORRIS STATUE 


A bronze statue of Robert Morris by Paul 
Bartlett was unveiled with impressive 
ceremonies on June 18 on the steps of the 
Custom House in Philadelphia. The prin- 
cipai speakers on this occasion were the 
Honorable A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Hon. W. Freeland Kendrick, 
Mayor of Philadelphia; Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, and Mr. Roland L. Tay- 
lor, Secretary of the Fairmount Park 
Art Association of Philadelphia. The last 
named speaker in his address gave a brief 
history of the erection of the monument, 
the commission for which was first awarded 
by competition to the late Richard B. 
Brooks, who had only half completed his 
model for the statue at the time of his 
death. Subsequently the committee in 
charge enlisted the services of Paul Bartlett, 
the designer of the present work. The 
statue was designed and modelled by Mr. 
Bartlett in the studio of the Piccirilli 
Brothers, New York, themselves well-known 
sculptors. 

The statue was unveiled by Master Robert 
Morris, a great-great-great grandson of the 
distinguished financier. 


A notable mural painting by Albert 
Herter has recently been unveiled in the 
Gare de |’Est in Paris, in the presence of a 
notable assemblage. The American Ambas- 
sador, the Honorable Myron T. Herrick, 
delivered the principal address. During the 
ceremony, Marshal Joffre bestowed the 
Legion of Honor upon Mr. Herter, whose son, 
Everit Herter, lost his life in the World 
War. The scene depicted in this mural 
decoration is of one of the first troop trains 
leaving for the front in 1914. 
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A PAINTER OF THE CAROLINA LOWLANDS 


BY MARIETTA NEFF 


WO OR THREE days after I had first 
lifted and let fall the brass knocker on 
the door of Alice Ravenel Huger Smith's 
studio, in Charleston, Birge Harrison, him- 
self a tonal painter of distinction, told me 
that he thought Alice Smith the most notable 
example in America of an artist not trained 
in the schools and working from unique 
motives. No one else was painting the 
South in the same way, he said. I could 
well believe it. Here was an art of mood and 
symbol. Green shadows of a cypress swamp, 
a tuft of rosy grass in the depths of the pine 
wood, a gray tree hung with moss that 
fluttered in the wind, a flight of herons, a 
mocking-bird atilt upon a cotton boll in a 
moon-silvered field—in such things of the 
moment Alice Smith had seized upon and, 
with inimitable charm, made undying, South 
Carolina between the hills and the sea and 
the very essence of its mellowed life. 
For all her flower-like grace, she is thor- 
oughly devoted to an out-of-doors life. 
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She goes sailing or rowing or fishing at four 
on summer mornings. She steals at sunrise 
into a heronry in the midst of a cypress 
swamp or a lake full of pink lotus. She sits 
in the woods all day with notebook and 
pencil and records each pose of cardinal or 
nonpareil or oriole. There is a touch of 
marvel here. For the spell of the milieu into 
which she was born is so potent—I myself 
have felt it in some Charleston house where 
a bit of modern glass or porcelain seemed 
curiously out of place—that it must have 
pledged her rather to a time-honored draw- 
ingroom decorum than to any venturing 
forth in quest of beauty in the wild. 

To be sure, she did not easily find the 
path to that beauty and set her feet upon it. 
At best such instruction as Charleston school- 
girls received in the local art school could 
do no more than divide their hearts between 
brush and pencil and dinner and ball. Just 
that, because of her special gift, it did for her. 
Then she was smitten with desire of opening 
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a studio. Even to a sympathetic family it 
was a startling idea for a daughter of the 
Old South. But there was a lean purse. 
There was the drama of that unequal contest 
in which the elders were attempting to main- 
tain life by agriculture in a country deprived 
of labor and cut off from markets. Super- 
fically, Alice Smith had a naive and practical 
motive for taking a room in the Confederate 
Home and College and setting to work as a 
painter. 

She is nothing if not ingenuous, and she 
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gave me once an amusing description of the 
tally-cards and pincushions that paid for the 
small room and the tiny saucers of paint. 
She even confessed to having made and sold 
in those days, eight hundred negro sketches 
at a dollar apiecee—seven on Mondays, six on 
Tuesdays, five on Wednesdays. By Satur- 
day she was never equal to more than one. 
In the end, of course, fatigue triumphed. 
There were also copies of family portraits. 
Would the artist be a maker of boudoir 
trifles? Ora painter of portraits “as large 
as the largest sheets of paper procurable’’? 


‘Or even, for she had spent many an hour 


with French ivories and French paints, a 
miniaturist? Dirs aliter visum. Her high 
calling was landscape. 

It was by odd, informal, laborious ways 
that she acquired skill in the genre du pay- 
sage. When a visitor from the north lifted 
eyebrows at her little japanned box, she 
went forthwith to King Street and bought a 
meat platter and tubes of paint and then 
larger brushes. Because some one who had 
studied in New York uttered the unfamiliar 
word “design,” she grew critical of her habit 
of being stopped merely by the edge of the 
paper. Or again, having heard of Mr. 
Harrison’s arrival from Woodstock, New 
York, she betook herself to “The Villa” and 
asked if he would give her lessons. No; for 
he had run away for a rest. But he was 
willmg enough to talk with her now and 
then about what she was trying to do and 
even to quarrel a bit. “‘Moss is not paint- 
able,” he would say, and she, in spite of her 
awe of him, would answer mischievously, 
“That is just what I think about snow.” 
No doubt she painted moss all the better 
after that. In any case, Mr. Harrison 
taught her a great deal. Under his influence 
she made fewer small, aimless sketches, 
thought more about the placing of colors, 
began to train herself to go out and look at 
things and come home and paint them from 
memory. 

“My work is like cobwebs,” she wrote me 
once in a mood when her delicate palette 
seemed to her as gray and fragile as the 
threadlike Jeaves and branches of the 
Spanish moss on the trees at Wapaoolah. 
But her mature painting is not in the least 
like cobwebs, except that it has pattern. 
It is work that, though it makes no departure 
from Western conventions of solidity and 
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light and shade, is appreciably Oriental in 
method. It owes much of its stylistic sense 
of composition and its sheer craftsmanship 
to the Japanese print. So lovely a product 
of many kinds of Eastern skill could not but 
have dynamic value for an artist like Alice 
Smith, with a flair for technical disciplines. 
On the day when her first etching-plate 
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received its first acid bath in a basin lent by 
Gabrielle de V. Clements and Ellen Day 
Hale, I was present and saw the bubbles 
rise. And through the new-made etcher’s 
zest for a strange process I perceived with 
what ardor she must first have studied 
Japanese woodcuts under the tutelage of her 
friend and kinsman, Motte Alston Read, a 


THE MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA 


scientist with the temperament of an artist. 

It must have been a marvelous course in 
theory. How schematic the best woodcuts 
are—how well centered and balanced and 
rightly cut off! And, though not tonally 
vivid, how brilliant—the gray and blue and 
green and violet Kiyonagas and Harunobus, 
for instance—because of close values and 
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subtle repeats! Intimate knowledge of 
Japanese mastery of line and color became 
of the highest worth to Alice Smith as a 
painter and, before long, as a maker of 
prints. With such examples at hand, her 
own first woodcuts were perhaps inevitable. 

But for the immediate impulse to them 
she was indebted to Helen Hyde, who stayed 
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for some time in Charleston, in the course of 
her work on a southern series of etchings and 
drawings. Two artists could scarcely have 
spent their lives in ways and places more 
unlike. And yet, so quickly does beauty 
bind together those who have beheld it 
in the same guise, the ‘* Floating-world 
Pictures” straightway made them friends. 
During her brilliant career in Tokyo, Miss 
Hyde won many honors from the Japanese 
for her painting and block-printing in their 
own style. It would have pleased her, could 
she have known it, while teaching Alice 
Smith in linoleum the principle of the wood- 
block, that a Japanese collector would one 
day buy her protégée’s first prints, “Celestial 
Figs” and “‘Moon-flower and Hawk-moth,” 
in a New York gallery and carry them home 
to his own country. 

Besides letters from Miss Hyde and from 
her friend, Bertha E. Jaques, the etcher, who 
was generous with technical lore, there had 
been other incentives to excellence in those 
prints—notably, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion treatise on wood-block printing, acces- 
sible in Mr. Read’s library, and some of the 
cherry-wood blocks of the great print- 
masters. Most inspiring was a partly uncut 
Utamaro set showing a group of lovely 
women. ‘Though western designers of wood- 
cuts in the Japanese manner are used to 
employing Japanese craftsmen to take the 
pulls, Alice Smith could not but be tempted 
by the possession of blocks that looked so 
fresh from the gouge. Her hands are 
sensitive and deft. The thing was done. 
It is not surprising that her own first prints 
were almost as intimate as water-colors, or 
that Miss Hyde and Mrs. Jaques, when they 
received them in Chicago, on a snowy, 
tempestuous day, “exchanged purrs of 
contentment over the telephone” at their 
decorative beauty and faultless technique. 

During the past four years Alice Smith 
has been at her best. On the afternoon of 
my first talk with her, I found myself inquir- 
ing: “When did you paint this?” “And 
that?” There had been a perplexing change 
between 1919 or 1920 and 1922. ‘What 
happened to you?” T asked, thinking of the 
technical problem. Then I learned, with 
distress at my gaucherie, that in those non- 
creative years, eight members of her family— 
and Mr. Read, I understood, was among 
them—had died. But the work done when 
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she took up her brushes once more after 
that poignant interval was marked by an 
extraordinary advance in spirit and style. 
She paints now with incredible ease. Ina 
high mood she has been known to finish three 
of her best pictures in a day. Figure her in 
her work-room, encircled by chairs with the 
four or five dinner-plates for the chosen 
colors from her limited palette—three blues, 
three reds, two yellows and a black—putting 
the wash on a sheet of wrapping-paper, held 
on her lap or, later, placed on the easel. 
For the most part, she paints real places, 
kept in memory by a mind that abstracts 
and interprets daringly, but with such control 
that, in Mr. Frederick W. Gookin’s phrase 
to me, “the details that are not depicted are 
always implied, by what Percival Lowell 
aptly styled ‘the illusion of inevitable infer- 
ence.” Hours, days, weeks of thinking may 
have gone before the brushwork, but, once 
the scene has been recomposed at its most 
arresting moment, it is fixed upon the paper 
with magical speed and lightness, as if the 
essence of it had merely paused. ‘he 
marvel of such painting is its ethereal radi- 
ance. But the artist is sober-minded. She 
calls this luminous quality a mere technical 
excellence. Besides, she shuns pose and 
the sentimental gesture. “*‘ Wrapping-paper 
and transparent color,” she explains, “forbid 
mistakes and second thoughts, and it is the 
worked-over picture that loses the glow.” 
Her chief concern, since she has become 
widely known and accepted as a painter, is 
personally and through the Southern States 
Art League to encourage art in the South. 
It is of moment, she thinks, for southern 
painters of landscape to find authentic 
themes at home and to win recognition there. 
Often, in despair, they have tarried, in 
wish or fact, in the enchanted atmosphere of 
Italian gardens, in Paris or on the coast of 
Brittany. But a painter’s townspeople, 
friends and fellow-artists with a similar 
milieu are in some respects the most critical 
of juries. Debate of what is wrought with 
intent to please them will sharply stimulate 
technical growth. Moreover, even if per- 
sons of mediocre gifts and training try to 
depict the loveliness that is a common 
heritage, their ideas about it, their faint 
essays toward rendering it, will at least give 
them pleasure as well as a livelier regard for 


the work of those who do not fumble. Hence 
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southern artists may take heart of grace. 

Such is Alice Smith’s point of view. Yet 
in her water-colors poetic impulse, distinctive 
character and fine technique assuredly count 
for more than faithful imaging of the 
physical traits, or the spirit, of her own 
environment. Her work is not to be labeled 
good as painting of the South, nor, for that 
matter, as southern painting. It is, without 
qualification, good. So it should be. But 
appraisal of the artist herself does not pass 
over any loyalty so moving as her eagerness 
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to foster a fresh and native growth of art in 
her own section of America. This imper- 
sonal end is, of course, in keeping with her 
eastern aesthetic and her peculiar gift for 
landscape. Self-expression, I have heard 
her say, is of little worth. That is a truth 
vouched for by earth and sea and sky, which 
are vast discreditors of the claims of the 
human self. And it is a basic principle in 
Oriental art: the poet is a mask that sings; 
the painter, a hand that traces beauty with- 
out signature. 
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THE COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION OF 
SANTA BARBARA 


BY CHRISTINE TURNER CURTIS 


IVE YEARS ago a little group of far- 

sighted and enthusiastic men and women 
met in Santa Barbara to consider the 
organization of a drama society. There was 
too little entertainment of excellence in the 
small coast city, gaps left by the infrequent 
visits of travelling musicians and road com- 
panies. A stimulant to community effort 
had been given by several out-of-door 
pageants, the first of which had been put on 
by Sam Hume and Irving Pichel of the 
Greek theatre of Berkeley, and the second 
by a group of Santa Barbara enthusiasts. 

The small, inauspicious meeting resulted 
in the formation of the “Santa Barbara 
Players,’ who in August, 1920, gave their 
first drama evening at the Potter Theatre, 
with Albert Herter, well-known painter and 
decorator, as art director. The bill included 
“Suppressed Desires,’ “A Man in the 
Stalls,’ and “‘The Drums of Oudh.’ On 
January 15 came the first three-act play, 
“The Lame Duck,” by Victor Mapes, who 
was then living in Santa Barbara and who 
assisted with the production. Enthusiasm 
and hopes ran high, and under their incentive 
the Community Arts Association was formed 
with Mrs. Michel Levy as chairman. 

In 1921 Mrs. Albert Herter offered the 
Association a small concert orchestra directed 
by the talented young musician, Roger 
Clerbois. This was the genesis of the present 
Music Branch of the Association. Sixteen 
concerts were given the first year. 

While the dramatic and musical enthu- 
siasts of the city were busy on their various 
programs, the exponents of the pictorial arts 
were pushing through a small campaign of 
their own which resulted in the establish- 
ment of a School of the Arts, to teach paint- 
ing, decorative and architectural design, all 
branches of music, drama study, dancing and 


languages. Through the efforts of Fernand 
Lungren, noted desert painter, Marion 


Craig Wentworth and other artist people, 
the school was set running with volunteer 
instructors and the little old Dominguez 
adobe on Santa Barbara Street as_ its 
headquarters. 


After the ground had been broken for 
these new community activities it was 
thought a wise move to combine forces. In 
February, 1922, the drama, music and art 
groups united under the name “Community 
Arts Association, Incorporated.” In Feb- 
ruary, 1923, the Association was still further 
broadened by a Plans and Planting branch, 
organized by Bernhard Hoffmann. The 
new branch had as its ideal a more beautiful 
Santa Barbara, to be achieved by building in 
the Spanish Renaissance style, with a cor- 
responding harmony to be worked out in the 
landscape and garden features. 

Midway in their second season the Com- 
munity Arts Players, then under the direc- 
torship of Nina Moise, felt a need for their 
own theatre. The site of the old Lobero 
playhouse, one of the earliest theatres in 
California, was fixed upon, and a campaign 
instigated to gather funds. In August, 1924, 
the present Lobero Theatre was completed 
and opened with a spectacular production 
of “Beggar on Horseback.” The theatre is 
used for the community plays, musicals, and 
various activities of the Association, as well 
as for the purpose of housing the permanent 
offices of executives. It is a handsome 
Spanish building, with white plastered walls, 
red roofs and a towering stage house that 
can be seen all over the valley. The interior 
is decorated in warm cream with a ceiling 
plaqued in lozenges of strong red, blue and 
gold, after the Moorish fashion. The seat- 
ing capacity is 630 without a balcony. A 
modern stage equipment with every scenic 
and lighting device permits of the most 
varied range of production. During the last 


season such plays as “The Circle,’ “The 
Torchbearers,’ “Fanny's First Play,” 


“The Hottentot,’” “The Green 
Goddess” and “Outward Bound” were 
given. The new season, under the direction 
of Colin Campbell Clements, will open with 
a production of “‘Merton of the Movies,” 
followed by “A iss for Cinderella,” 
“Minick,” and “ Wappin’ Wharf.” 

The School of the Arts has widened its 
field since 1920 and is now under the direc- 
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tion of Frank Morley Fletcher, an artist of 
international renown. ‘The classes were 
lodged in temporary buildings, for the two 
structures which housed the music and art 
branches of the school were badly damaged 
by the earthquake. The school has purchased 
a site of land on Santa Barbara Street, and 
there the new school group will eventually 
be erected. The plans call for an office 
building, art studio, drama room and _ ac- 
commodations for music studies. A Greek 
theatre will be one of the developments 
when the original plan is completed. 

The life and wood-block printing classes, 
taught by the director, the outdoor painting 
class with Colin Campbell Cooper, the design 
given this year by Esther Julian, lectures by 
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the director, the Community Arts chorus, 
string ensembles under Antoni Van der Voort 
—such are a few of the courses which 
are peculiar favorites with students in the 
city. 

The music branch initiated as a_pic- 
turesque feature of its programme a series 
of popular concerts given in the fall and 
spring in the open patio of the Spanish 
group, El Paseo. Here was instituted a 
kind of semi-EKuropean entertainment, where 
people sat sipping tea and ginger ale at the 
small tables, and the musicians gave their 
programme to this informal audience, who 
crowded also the quaint little Spanish bal- 
cony. Local and professional singers and 
instrumentalists took part in these short 
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afternoon concerts. During the cooler 
weather they were held in the Lobero 
Theatre. The delightful informality and 
pleasant setting made them very popular, 
and Arthur Bliss, as leader, did much to 
give them a sprightly and original tone. 

The sponsoring of musical talent wherever 
it is found is the keynote of the Music 
Branch, and several interesting programmes 
of original compositions have added to the 
concert and lecture work of the past year. 
Through the school eighteen music scholar- 
ships are maintained for pupils who show 
marked ability and are unable to cope with 
the small charges of the school. 

The Plans and Planting Branch has found 
many ways of bringing its influence home to 


the town—constant exhibits of small house 
plans, favormg the Spanish Renaissance 
style of architecture, a book of small house 
plans sold in many parts of the United 
States, a reference library and photographic 
file of plans, lectures in the public schools 
and cooperation with many kinds of civie 
movements which converge toward the 
building of a city of greater charm and 
beauty. Since the earthquake an Archi- 
tectural Board of Review passes on all the 
building and insists on appropriateness as 
well as sanitation and safety. The work of 
building in Spanish tradition has resulted in 
a gradual change in the face of the city. 
The beautiful Daily News building, the 
Little Town Club, Orena studios, the 
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A GLIMPSE OF SARGENT IN SPAIN 


Western Union Building, the County Bank— 
all testify to the influence of the Plans Com- 
mittee on the town. Many private resi- 
dences set in the hills and on the flower- 
trimmed lawns of the city have also made 
their contribution to the effectiveness of the 
city plan. 

One of the most charming instances of 
Spanish building is the Paseo group erected 
by Bernhard Hoffmann. This quaint and 
delightful collection of shops and studios has 
become known all over the country. Its 
gleaming white walls, with their ruddy roofs, 
the little balconies, the grassy quadrangles, 
the tiled restaurant where guests eat and 
chat in the sun, the tiny paved street in 
Spain, the art gallery—all have become the 
hub of the new movement toward the 
harmonizing of Santa Barbara architecture. 
This group stands untouched by the quake 
and still holds its inevitable position as the 
center of Santa Barbara’s social life. 

State Street, in which the business section 
of the town was concentrated, was pretty 
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hopelessly muddled by the quake. Already 
it is springing up into dozens of attractive 
Spanish roofs, cool arcades, small balconies, 
outdoor staircases. On the site of the old 
Catholic church “Our Lady of Sorrows” 
will rise another group of shops and offices 
which will vie with El] Paseo in quaint artistic 
features. 

The Community Arts Association of Santa 
Barbara has been singled out by the Car- 
negie Corporation as a unique organization 
rounding into one programme the recrea- 
tional and educational activities of its 
leisure. The Association is pioneering in a 
field never before tilled, unifying its art 
interests and combining them under one 
head. In a single organization it is taking 
care of activities usually divided between 
six to ten agencies. The Carnegie fund 
assures to the Association $25,000 yearly 
for a five-year period. During that time it 
is being watched as an institution which is 
adding a real contribution to American cul- 
tural and civic life. 


A GLIMPSE OF SARGENT IN SPAIN 


BY GRACE WICKHAM CURRAN 


HEN a great man passes from life, 

all the world hastens to bring to light 
incidents, events, bits of information which 
help to illuminate his life and character. 
In the case of a man like Sargent, there is a 
dearth of anecdote, for the reason that he 
was of so retiring a nature. He came in 
contact with many great and distinguished 
persons as sitters before his easel, and with 
a brush which has seemed sometimes magi- 
cal, he often disclosed their inmost characters 
but he kept his own personality wrapped in 
a cloak of shy reserve. It is therefore with 
ereat joy that one accidentally stumbles 
upon a peep-hole into his inner private life, 
and catches a glimpse of what manner of 
thing gave him delight and solace. 

We were a party of four, including one 
Painter, wandering in the summertime 
through golden, sunlit Spain. We had come 
down from the hill cathedral towns of Old 
Castile, pausing in Madrid to wonder at 
and revel in the treasures of the Prado. 


All this we had found glorious, fascinating, 
romantic, but not until we came into Andalu- 
sia did we wholly lose our hearts. There 
the gracious hospitality, the soft southern 
speech invited us on and on, from Cordova to 
Seville, to Ronda, and at last to Granada, led 
by some invisible hand, as if we too had 
come under the Moorish spell laid long ago 
over this land by the departing Moslem 
hosts. A far off musical voice with oriental 
cadence seemed calling us from the inmost 
heart of the long silent past. 

Leaving behind the busy streets of the 
old Moorish capital, Granada, we mounted 
through the semi-gloom of the long, leafy 
avenues of Alhambra wood. There is a 
ceaseless murmur in those glades of running 
water in the countless rivulets of the old 
Arab water courses, mingled they say in the 
springtime with the song of many nightin- 
gales. Passing through that wondrous wood, 
we seemed to leave behind contact and 
even memory of other lands and life and 
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came out at last on the summit of Alhambra 
hill into the golden rose glory of a never to 
be forgotten sunset. We found ourselves 
willing captives, bound with golden chains, 
and we bowed our heads and folded our 
hands in acquiescence, wishing never to be 
released. In a little narrow street, within 
the very walls of Alhambra and skirting the 
edge of the palace gardens, we found a 
resting place in a Spanish home “pension,” 
where father and mother and children, to 
say nothing of small maids, a smaller boy 
and a donkey, ministered to our daily needs. 
We ate our meals in a little garden patio, 
surrounded by a faded old pink wall with 
glimpses through the kitchen window of 
rows of shining brass and copper. The 
branches of a pomegranate tree hung its 
jewelled fruit over our heads. 

Here we lingered for enchanted weeks, the 
Painter spending happy days with palette 
and brushes in the patios and galleries of 
Alhambra palace, that old, carved, ivory 
jewel box. The rest of us made ourselves 
at home with our books and writing in the 
nooks and corners within sight and sound 
of the plashing fountains and the cooing of 
multitudes of pigeons. On our way from 
pension to palace, as we passed each day 
through the little street, we caught peeps 
within low doorways of dark little shop 
interiors. Here, inlaid wood was being 
fashioned into boxes and tabourets, there, 
dark heads of young Spanish girls were 
bent over lace making frames, and further 
on a window full of “antiques” and photo- 
graphs invited us to the photograph gallery 
within, where if we chose we might array 
ourselves in oriental garb and seat ourselves 
upon a dashing Arabian wooden steed and 
perpetuate our likenesses as Eastern poten- 
tates! 

Just across the way from our pension a 
low door opened into a tiny wineshop. 
The proprietor and his family dwelt within, 
and on wash day the paving stones before 
their door were spread with the family linen 
laid out in the sun to bleach and dry! It 
was to this small wineshop that our host 
repaired each day to purchase for us the 
samples of Spanish wines we asked to taste. 
Before many days had passed, word went 
forth through the little community of the 
activities of our Painter at the palace. 
Indeed we had all made friends with the 
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attendants and guides, who turned on the 
waters of the fountains for our special 
delectation, placed chairs for us in choice 
nooks and gathered sprays of scented 
oriental shrubs in the gardens, offering them 
to us with graceful salutations. 

One day our host, Don Pepe, told us that 
the proprietor of the wineshop across the 
way had sent an invitation, a very special 
invitation, for us to visit him. Unac- 
quainted with the social etiquette of the 
little street, we placed ourselves in the hands 
of Don Pepe, bidding him make the proper 
date and arrangements for the visit, and to 
express in Spanish beyond our command 
our deep gratitude for this honor vouchsafed 
us. Had we known in whose footsteps we 
were following, we would have crossed the 
narrow street and entered yonder door on 
our knees, figuratively if not literally! 

Out of the glare of the Spanish sunlight 
we passed first into the wineshop proper, 
across one end of which ran a dark old 
counter and shelves of polished wood piled 
high with gleaming bottles, old pottery jars 
and brasses. Through a door at the end of 
a passage we could see a leafy garden at the 
back, set with tables and chairs, where of an 
evening customers gathered for friendly 
intercourse, song, and sometimes dancing. 
The master of the wineshop led us, however, 
through another door and across a small 
vine-hung inner patio, from which opened a 
scrap of a kitchen. Everything was spot- 
lessly clean, every utensil an antique 
treasure and we longed to linger and prowl 
into corners. A steep, almost  ladder-like 
stairway led up past a wall hung with old 
Spanish rugs, brocades, carvings. On stair 
landing and over-door shelves were placed 
softly gleaming copper and brass jugs, old 
bowls and jars. We quite caught our 
breath as we stepped forth into the little 
upper room, a real museum and art gallery, 
with several pieces of fine old furniture and 
walls hung close from floor almost to ceiling 
with oil and water color sketches, drawings 
and etchings. Examining the signatures, 
we found the names of well-known French, 
English and German painters and two or 
three American comrades of our own old 
Paris student days. All these had come and 
left souvenirs of their passing. 

But with rare dramatic skill our host had 
saved the cream, the climax of our visit for 
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the last. A piano stood in a smaller room, 
opposite the door leading thither, and above 
it, with a special light arranged to show its 
beauties, hung a characteristic and beautiful 
Sargent water color, equal to any we had 
ever seen in world museums. At one side 
there hung also a large black and white 
drawing, a portrait of our host himself, 
inscribed in Sargent’s own hand-writing, 
“A mi amigo.” We questioned, “Do you 
realize that this water-color is a valuable 
painting?” “Ah, yes! Sefiores,” he re- 
sponded, “Es el mio.” (It is mine.) 

Then we heard the story of how Sargent 
was once detained at Alhambra by the illness 
of his mother who lay in the pension Villa 
across the way. Every evening he used to 
mount the narrow stairway to these little 
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rooms where he lingered often till the small 
hours of the night, talking over many sub- 
jects with this sympathetic and adoring 
friend, and playing wonderful music on the 
piano. We may be sure he did not omit 
from his choice many of those alluring Span- 
ish compositions which carry such an under- 
tone of ancient Moorish melody. 

If the old proverb be true that a man is 
known by the company he keeps, does not 
this glimpse into a Spanish wineshop and 
its tiny upper chamber reveal to us a whole 
chapter in the biography of the man Sargent? 
He shunned the whole world and was shy 
and inexpressive in the presence of digni- 
taries, but he opened his heart to this simple 
man of the people who shared his delight in 
all things beautiful. 
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THE VILLA MEDICI—THE FRENCH ACADEMY IN ROME 
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THE FRENCH ACADEMY IN ROME 
BY THEODORE BOLTON 
Illustrated by the Author 


LTHOUGH it has passed through many 

vicissitudes since its foundation in 1668, 
and has sometimes been suspended, the 
French Academy of Art in Rome has helped 
develop many of the most eminent French 
artists. The reasons are not far to seek. 
The students admitted compete for what is 
practically a national scholarship, and com- 
petitors come from all parts of France. 
Then in the matter of competitions, men of 
no matter how little or how much certified 
merit compete against each other on the 
common ground of absolute merit. 

The scholarships awarded were formerly 
only for painting, sculpture and architecture. 
In 1803 music was represented. In 1804 a 
scholarship for engraving was instituted. 

The competition requirements for painters 
are similar to those for the architects and 
sculptors. The competition has two con- 
cours: each concours requires a preliminary 
sketch and the finished picture, and any 
unmarried under 
may compete. 


Frenchman twenty-five 
years of age 


gC From the pre- 
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liminary concours twenty are selected for 
the first competition, and this number is 
narrowed down to ten in the second part of 
the concours. 

Ten frames that have been used for many 
vears for the same purpose enclose the ten 
final pictures, and the students are the first 
to enter when the doors are opened, ‘The 
successful man is usually carried off on the 
shoulders of his friends. 

It is generally stated that the minister 
Colbert established the Academy for French 
artists in Rome, but it must be confessed 
that the institution did not spring full grown 
from the mind of any one man. The “Stat- 
utes” of February 11, 1666, which started 
the Academy, only formulated an institution 
already established with the same idea by 
the Stock Exchange of Louvain. ‘This is 
definitely stated by Comte Franchi-Verney 
in his “L’Academie de France 4 Rome.” 

So early as September, 1664, Colbert 
ordered, with the king’s sanction, a pension 
to the artist selected by the French Academy 
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NOEL COYPEL, DIRECTOR OF THE ACADEMY FROM 1672 


AFTER AN ENGRAVING IN DEZALLIER’S “VIE 
” 


DES PLUS FAMEUX PEINTRES 


To 1675. 


to study in Rome, but the year 1666 is the 
starting point of the history of the institu- 
tion of a French Academy in Rome. A 
summary of the period immediately pre- 
ceding will prove illuminating. A power- 
ful guild of painters called the ‘‘ Maitrisse,” 
originally established in 1391 for enforc- 
ing honest work, became so tyrannical that 
by an interpretation of the law vesting 
them with their privileges they even pre- 
vented any outside artists from gathering 
about a model or selling their work. Lebrun 
rallied to his side men like Lesueur and, re- 
ceiving the favor of Anne of Austria the 
Queen Mother, established in 1648 the Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture. The 
““Maitrisse,” transformed into the Academy 
of Saint Luke shortly after, in 1651 be- 
came affiliated with the Royal Academy, but 
in 1655 the latter institution severed this 
bond and freed itself from what proved a 
most undesirable association. 

Then the Royal Academy was granted the 
privilege of selecting students especially 
gifted and sending them to Rome at the 
expense of the state. This was brought 
about by Colbert’s “Statutes le 11 fevrier, 
1666,” signed by the king. 

The requirements stipulated that the 
pensioners should send every year “envois”’ 
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or student pictures as guarantees of work to 
the Academy at Paris. 

Thus was established the French Academy 
at Rome, and Charles Errard was appointed 
the first director. His term of office lasted 
from 1666 to 1672. All that is definitely 
known of the establishing of the Academy 
is that Errard went to Rome at the head of 
a band of young pensioners, six painters, 
four sculptors and two architects, with plans 
and the rules approved by the minister 
Colbert. They sent back “‘Envois” to 
Paris for the inspection of the Academy. 
Even the letters of the directors give no hint 
of the quarter of the city in which the school 
was lodged. The first time we learn of a 
definite location is during the directorate 
of Errard’s successor, Noel Coypel, whose 
term lasted from 1672 to 1675, when the 
Palace Caprianica was selected as a home 
for the Academy. 

In 1675 the first director was reinstated 
and held his position until 1685. At this 
time the school was united with the old 
Roman Academy of St. Luke. 

During the term of office of his successor, 
De la Thuiliére, from 1685 to 1689, the dis- 
tribution of the prizes was given to the king. 
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From 1689 to 1699 there was no director. 
Toward the end of the latter year, René 
Antoine Houasse chosen. Matters 
reached a climax when Mansard in 1701 
made the startling announcement that there 
would be no prize. 

The finances of the nation were at their 
worst about 1704, when no new pupils were 
sent. Finally, upon Mansard’s death, there 
came to the head of the ministry a man of 


was 


undoubted integrity and fortunately a 
connoisseur. This was the Duc d’Antin. 


When the Due d’Antin became the head 
of the ministry and took up the affairs of 
the Academy, he found it at its lowest ebb. 
He left it prosperous. Houasse, appointed 
in 1699, stayed on as director until 1704 
and left in 1724. Nicolas Wleughels’ 
term of office lasted from 1724 to 1738. 
Then Jean Francois de Troy succeeded 
Wleughels. De Troy was one of fortune’s 
favorites. ‘The great mass of his productions 
was devoid of merit, but the man was so 
esteemed that he was sent to Rome at the 
king’s expense, in spite of the fact that he 
had not won the “Prix de Rome.’ After 
four years of more idleness than work he 
was compelled to return. Still fortunate, 
he finally became director of the French 
Academy in Rome from 1738 to 1750. 
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Charles Natoire was director from 1751 until 
1774, when Noel Halle was appointed 
director ‘‘per interim.” 

With Joseph Marie Vien we come to a 
distinct personality. He was one of those 
who will be remembered for his pupils— 
David and Regnault, but he should also be 
written down as the precursor of the reform 
movement that was to influence painting 
in the immediate future. His term as 
director lasted from 1774 to 1781, when he 
was followed by Louis J. F. Lagrenée “the 
elder.” Lagrenée was succeeded by one of 
Vien’s pupils, Francois Guillaume Menageot. 
It will be well to speak for a moment of 
Louis David. After winning the Roman 
Prize, he followed Vien to the Eternal City 
and laid the foundations for an art which 
was to dominate France for many years. 
David is one of those men who embody an 
epoch. Besides painting, sculpture, in- 
terior decorations, the public processions, 
and the stage, all were to bear the impress of 
David’s influence. The “Empire Style” is 
David. 

Delecluze, Gros, Granet, Gerard, Girodet, 
Guerin, Ingres and Lethiére were among his 
pupils. The last three became directors of 
the French Academy in Rome. Fifty of his 
pupils received the Legion of Honor; one 
became a count, two by their painting were 
created barons, three were marquises, and 
fifteen became members of the Institute. 

Menageot’s term of office began in troubled 
times in 1787, and after two years as direc- 
tor he wrote to D’Augivillers: “Since I 
cannot stay at the Academy in comfort 
nothing is left for me but to act as clerk to 
twelve young men;” and he wrote, when 
only five pensioners turned in work for a 
certain exhibition: “‘Exhortations and en- 
treaties count for little in times when the 
mildest subordination is a fetter upon the 
image of Liberty.” Menageot’s term of 
office lasted from 1787 to 1792, when 
Joseph Benoist Suvée was elected, for 
Menageot insisted that he be relieved of his 
duties. 

Suvée was a painter of no mean ability, 
and while his splendid services to the 
Academy were to occupy his life almost 
completely, he had in his earlier days shown 
great promise. A native of Bruges, he 
came to Paris and in the competition for 
the Prize of Rome was a successful competi- 
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tor against Louis David. With his appoint- 
ment his trials began. Four or five days 
after this event a suggestion was made to 
abolish the Academy, and the suggestion is 
interesting as showing the spirit of the age. 
Citizen Gilbert Romme could pronounce and 
influence the convention with the following 
astounding words: “‘The position of director 
is useless, vicious, even to the spirit of the 
institution; it is not in the midst of produc- 
tions by Raphael and Michael Angelo that 
artists in the full vigor of youth can be 
directed effectively by a man inferior to 
those great masters, himself already con- 
gealed with age.” 

This denunciation brought about the 
abolition of the post as director only, for 
the Academy in Rome still kept its prestige. 
The name was changed from “Royale” to 
“Nationale,” it is true, but the institution 
was the only relic of royalty that stood 
during the Revolution with its own consent. 

Shortly after the nomination of Suvée, 
owing to the unsettled conditions Menageot 
rallied the pensioners about him and fled to 
Naples. The danger was very real. The 
Academy was mobbed, and Hugon de 
Basseville, the Secretary of the French 
Embassy, who suggested the flight, remained 
only to be assassinated by the Italian 
populace, January 13, 1793. Meanwhile 
Director Suvée, still in Paris, was thrown in 
prison. 

The pensioners were granted by the 
Convention the right to compete yearly 
and receive payment from the _ public 
treasury, but since the academies had been 
abolished in Paris, there were no judges to 
select a successful competitor. So an 
impromptu body, an “‘areopagus of un- 
doubted incompetence,’ decided that no 
one was fit to have the prize. In 1794, 
1795, and 1796 no competitions were held. 

In the latter year, however, Suvée received 
a confirmation of his commission as director 
of the ‘‘Ecole National des Arts,” as it was 
ealled during the Revolution. But after 
the renewal of instructions in 1797, Suvée was 
again prevented from departing for Rome. 
The Academy by this time was situated at 
the Palace de Nevers or Mancini, and by the 
Treaty of Tolentino this “Palais National” 
was to be returned to the Italians uninjured. 
In 1798 the place was ravaged, not by the 
Italians, but by Napoleon’s own men, who 
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JOSEPH BENOIST SUVEE, 
INGRES 
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are described as having acted “‘like the old 
Barbarians of tradition.” 

Finally Suvée departed for Rome in 
1801, only to find the Villa Mancini deplor- 
ably wrecked and in no condition for habita- 
tion, much less for work, so completely had 
the Neapolitans ravaged the palace during 
the early Napoleonic disturbances. The 
new director was then shown the Villa 
Medici, but here, too, the vandals had 
carried on their work of devastation. An 
exchange was made with the owner, the 
King of Etruria, who received in its place 
the Mancini Palace. The act, signed at 
Florence, May 18, 1803, was not ratified 
until October 8, 1804, when the “National 
School,’ as it was then called, had already 
been installed in the building about six 
months. The Neapolitans in 1798 had left 
the building with the roof fallen in and the 
windows gone. The ground floor was 
completely devastated. Suvée set to work 
with untiring energy, had the building put in 
order as soon as possible, reinstalled statues, 
started a library and made _ regulations 
which are a model of care and foresight 
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and which remain in force today almost 
unchanged. 

Napoleon as First Consul and Emperor 
from 1799 to 1814 had, in January, 1804, 
exempted both the first and second prize 
winners from conscription and supplied to 
the institution its first funds since the 
Revolution. He also increased the allow- 
ance to the pensioners to 400 franes, and 


and in 1814 he planned a statue to that 
hero. However, another “ Revolution” took 
place, and he determined on a statue to 
Louis XVIII. Then Napoleon returned 
from Elba. The poor sculptor selected for 
the task was in a dilemma; but the statue 
of Louis XVIII was finally made, after the 
short span of Napoleon’s “Hundred Days” 
had passed. 


JEAN AUGUSTE DOMINIQUE 


BY HIMSELF 


the term of the director to six years, which 
still remains the period of service. 

Suvée died in February, 1807, of apoplexy, 
and almost immediately the architect, 
Paris, was appointed interim director. 
Suvée had left the affairs of the Academy 
in excellent order down to the minutest 
detail, and the “admirable Paris” accom- 
plished the work of solidifying the Academy 
during the brief period of seven months, at 
the end of which he returned to France. 

The next director was Guillaume Guillon 
Lethiére (two terms, 1807-1812; 1812-1817), 
a native of Guadeloupe. Appointed during 
the monarchy, Lethiére hailed the advent 
of the Bourbon family. His term of office 
continued into the time of Napoleon’s rise, 
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The history of the French occupation of 
Rome has been told by Louis Madelin in 
his “Rome a Napoleon.” Briefly the situa- 
tion was this. In 1806, General Sixtus de 
Miollis marched into Rome, took possession 
of the Castle of St. Angelo and remained 
until 1814, harassed all the while by the 


intrigues of Murat, King of Naples, and 
Salicetti, the King’s accomplice. General 


Miollis in turn harassed the populace, had 
public executions, seized the press and 
capped his deeds by taking the Pope prisoner 
to Tuscany. The general interested himself 
in art matters and was an early admirer of 
Ingres. The Prefect Tournon and Norvins, 
the Chief of Police, during that extraordinary 
regime, were also patrons of Ingres. 
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Pierre Guerin was the third director 
appointed in the nineteenth century. He 
did not, however, accept the appointment, 
and Charles Thevenin was chosen. Thevenin 
had been in Rome for many years and, during 
the lapse before the actual work of the 
Academy began, was a member of the 
Triumvirate which had charge of its affairs 
before Suvée arrived in Rome. 
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aim of all art, Dominique Ingres had risen 
after forty years to the highest position in 
French painting. His uncompromising atti- 
tude toward the rising Romanticism and his 
lack of success in regard to his picture of the 
“Martyrdom of Saint Symphorien”’ led the 
painter to look for an escape from the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of Paris. He asked and 
obtained the post as director at the French 
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JACQUES LOUIS DAVID, FROM A PORTRAIT BY 
HIMSELF IN THE LOUVRE 


During his directorate an ordinance of 
Louis XVIII, dated August, 1816, came 
into effect. It concerned the matter of 
competitions and awards. At the same time 
the scholarship for landscape painting was 
established. Besides this, the church of 
Santa Trinité dei Monti was opened as a 
sort of studio and pupils were encouraged 
to paint there. Pierre Guerin succeeded 
Thevenin in November, 1822, and Horace 
Vernet succeeded Guerin in January, 1829. 
The next director was Jean Auguste Domi- 
nique Ingres. 

At first a pupil under Louis David, trained 
later in the Villa Medici, an untiring worker, 
inflexible in his purpose to attain the perfec- 
tion of form which he believed to be the 


Academy in Rome. He left Paris in Decem- 
ber, 1834, with his wife and his pupil, Le 
Francois. His coming was awaited by an 
enthusiastic crowd of students on the day 
of January 3, 1835. But he did not arrive 
until two o’clock after midnight, January 4, 
exhausted from the journey. He drove to 
the Spanish Steps to seek lodgings at a 
hotel and was met by Horace Vernet, who 
had been waiting for him since morning, 
His term of office in Rome was one of the 
most splendid in the history of the Villa 
Medici. 

Musical evenings in Rome during Ingres’ 
directorate are described in Hensel’s “*Jour- 
nal and Letters.”’ Descriptions of life 
under Ingres’ directorate have been written 
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by Ernest Hebert, Charles Gounod and 
Hippolyte Flandrin; the first in a magazine 
article, the second in his ‘‘ Autobiography,” 
and the last in the “Letters” published after 
his death. Cherubini, in Rome at that 
time, was an attached friend of Ingres. 
The Mendelssohns often visited at the Villa. 
Pauline Viardot came during her wedding 
tour and visited Ingres. Franz Liszt was 
also a visitor and admirer. 

Ingres did not depart immediately on the 
expiration of his term as director, in which 
post he was succeeded March 11, 1841, by 
Jean Victor Schnetz. Ernest Hebert in his 
delightful ‘La Villa Medici en 1840— 
Souvenirs d’un Pensionnaire” in the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts, January-June, 1901, de- 
scribes Ingres’ astonishment at the first 
reception given by the new director. ‘The 
event, which almost degenerated into a 
brilliantly lit salon for card games and tea, 
was in glaring contrast to the quiet recep- 
tions given by Ingres. But Schnetz, quick 
to notice the situation, changed accordingly, 
and receptions thereafter were of a dignity 
befitting the Villa. Victor Schnetz  re- 
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mained until April 30, 1847, and was 
followed by Jean Alaux. When the French 
took sides with the Pope against the Repub- 
licans and were disliked in Rome, Alaux 
remained at his post and held a firm hand 
on the pensioners, whom he did not allow to 
take part in popular demonstrations. 

The term of Alaux was followed by the 
second directorate of Schnetz (1853-66). 
Robert-Fleury was next director, but he 
resigned after eight months and was followed 
by Ernest Hebert, who held the position 
from June 14, 1867, to December 31, 1872. 
Then followed Jules Lenepven, June 1, 
1873, to December 31, 1878; Louis Cabat, 
January 9, 1879, to December 3, 1884; and 
then Ernest Hebert again from June 8, 1884, 
to December 31, 1890. 

Eugene Guillaume, who succeeded He- 
bert’s second term of office, was a sculp- 
tor—the first director in the nineteenth 
century who was not a painter. Guillaume’s 
directorship lasted until 1904, and Carolus 
Duran’s term followed, from 1905 to 1910, 
Such, in brief, is the history of the French 
Academy in Rome. 


THE ART OF SUSAN M. L. WALES 


BY LEILA MECHLIN 


Ne IS a veritable ‘fountain of youth,’” 

said Mr. Otto Kahn in a notable 
address on “The Value of Art to the People” 
some years ago, adding, “The ancients had 
a saying, ‘Those whom the gods love, die 
young.’ I would interpret that saying to 
mean not that those favored by the gods die 
young in years, but that by the grace of the 
gods they remain young to their dying day, 
however long that be deferred.” 

The truth of this statement is exemplified 
in the work and person of Miss Susan M. L. 
Wales, whose charcoal the 
Interior of Trinity Boston, is 
reproduced herewith. 

Miss Wales was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1839, and is therefore now in her 
eighty-eighth year, but few are as young in 
spirit as she and not many are more tireless 


drawing of 
Church, 


in their devotion to and practice of art. 
The drawing illustrated is one of a number 
made in churches of Boston comparatively 
recently. For two years, no matter how 
long ago, Miss Wales studied at the Art 
Museum School in Boston under Mr. 
Grundman, also with William Morris Hunt, 
that great apostle of art who exerted so 
wide and beneficent an influence on the art 
of America through the medium of his 
teaching. Later she studied in Holland with 
Blommers, a painter of charming genres and 
interiors who is too little remembered today. 
For a while in Paris she was a pupil of Caro- 
lus Duran, and later still at Rome she studied 
under Vincenzo Poveda, a Spanish painter 
of distinction, residing in Italy. 

She has all her life been devoted to travel, 
and wherever she has gone her sketch book 
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has accompanied her. Seventeen years 
were spent continuously in travel, and so 
few places has she not seen that a little 
grand-niece, aged five, is reported to have 
once remarked, “Auntie has been all over 
the world, and when she gets to Heaven she 
will have been everywhere.” 

Her chosen mediums are chiefly charcoal 
and water-color. Ecclesiastical architecture 
has always interested her, and she has 
painted and sketched in Westminster Abbey, 
in St. Etienne-du-Mont, and in other 
famous churches. 

Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield says of her: 
**She is an indomitable worker, going out 
day after day at Mohonk, where she has 
lately spent her summers, to make studies 
that are sincere and direct and show a good 
sense of values.” 


She is essentially fond of adventure. 
Only three or four years ago she made an 
ascent in an aeroplane with only the pilot, 
in order to add this to her other thrilling 
experiences and to make photographs at a 
considerable height. She has met many 
interesting and delightful people, and she 
has that wide sympathy and interest which 
invite confidence and make friends. The 
most trifling happening when recounted by 
her takes on an air of interest, and this same 
power to discover interest even in the com- 
monplace enlivens her art. Yet withal she 
is modest of her attainment, and doubtless 
would personally apply and repeat the words 
of Hokusai when he had still more years to 
his credit, “If I could but live ten more 
vears I would do still better.” Such is 
indeed an inspiring record. 
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In his address on “Park Scenery”? made 
at the American Federation of Arts’ Con- 
vention last May, and published in this 
number of the AmEriIcAN MacGazine or 
Arr, Mr. Arthur Shurtleff brought forcibly 
to attention the tendency of man to destroy 
nature in his pursuit of pleasure. He cites 
the tin-can tourist as arch aggressor—and 
here is an interesting and curious anomaly, 
for the tin-can tourist prides himself above 
all else on love of nature. 

To be sure there are other and perhaps 
more dangerous offenders, among them the 
“realtor,” with his ax and steam shovel. 
Washington, our beautiful capital city, has 
suffered much at the hands of such. Indeed 
so great is the havoc that has been wrought 
in some of Washington’s outlying districts 
that M. Jules Jusserand, former Ambassador 
from France, when leaving the city, made 
strong appeal in a public speech for a regula- 
tion of such devastating activities, that the 
beauty which 


nature has so graciously 


bestowed upon the environs of Washington 
should not be perpetually lost. 

Doubtless here and in other instances the 
depredations would be excused on the 
grounds of the practical. Never was word 
more misused than this! Whatever contrib- 
utes to the monetary enrichment or inci- 
dental convenience of man is declared prac- 
tical. But surely as beauty gives to those 
who are capable of appreciation more 
pleasure than almost anything else, its 
acquisition or preservation cannot be re- 
garded by the thoughtful as other than 
practical—thrifty. 

Is it possible that the rank and file of our 


people are losing that precious possession, - 


sensitiveness to and enjoyment of beauty in 
landscape? Is it more fun to eat and drink, 
“pienic,’”’ than feast one’s eyes on a beautiful 
landscape? Are roller coasters and shooting 
galleries preferable to moonlight on a lake 
or river? Are we really amusement mad? 
Have we come, as a people, to that pitiable 
state when we must be perpetually enter- 
tained by paid entertainers? 

Lord Bryce, as well as Jusserand, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, used to find real recrea- 
tion from arduous toil, the contemplation of 
great and weighty national problems, in a 
stroll through the unspoiled woods. The 
children of an earlier generation still count 
among most precious memories the Sunday 
afternoon stroll into the country with one or 
both parents. 

When today objection is made to a chil- 
dren’s playground replacing a beautifully 
landscaped park we are told that the children 
must have enjoyment, freedom. Freedom 
for what? Enjoyment in ugliness? No 
wonder those of riper years no longer thrill 
to beauty in nature. 

And how far does the Modernist move- 
ment in painting give indication of this 
trend in public taste? The Medernists scoff 
at beauty and exalt strength. No longer are 
we to have paintings like windows opening 
on to fair views of a God-created world, but 
instead symbols of the emotion which some 
painter has experienced when sighting the 
commonplace. The barren, the dreary, the 
bold, alone are thought worthy of interpreta- 
tion by those of the new school. 

And yet the lovely world of outdoors 
Where man is not continues in loveliness— 
the skies are as blue, the sea as opalescent, 
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the trees and rocks as beguiling as they were 
from the beginning. It is vacation time, the 
cities have emptied into the country. 
What better time to consider the inestimable 
value of beauty in landscape and the impor- 
tance of re-creating among the young a 
love of nature. What so contributes to a 
quiet mind as the soul-satisfying beauty of 
the unspoiled outdoors? Someone — said 
once of Homer Martin’s landscapes: “They 
give the feeling that no one but God and 
the painter had ever seen those places.” 
God the creator—the painter His interpreter. 
Beyond this our knowledge of beauty does 
not extend. 


AN INVITATION 


A letter has been received from Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, representative of the 
Union Pedagogique Universelle, of the city 
of Aix-en-Provence, France, extending to 
the members of the American Federation 
of Arts a most cordial invitation to attend 
the Conference d’Esthetisme to be held in 
that city during October. It is hoped that 
some of our members and readers residing or 
travelling in Europe at that time will avail 
themselves of this opportunity. Baron de 
Coubertin is the founder and _ honorary 
president of the International Olympic 
Games. The letter of invitation is as 
follows: 


THE SECRETARY, 
The American Federation of Arts, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

On behalf of the Union Pedagogique Univer- 
selle, as well as of the City of Aix-en-Provence, 
well known, I believe, to all American art lovers 
who travel in Europe, I beg to extend an invitation 
to attend the Conference d’Esthetisme that will 
take place in that city next October. We all 
hope that the American Federation of Arts will 
take part and I need not add that your representa- 
tives will meet with a hearty welcome. The 
program of the Conference is entirely new, as no 
such questions seem to have been discussed yet 
and at the same time the esthetical education of 
the masses cannot really progress until they have 
been seriously considered. 

Allow me to express for the support of the 
American Federation of Arts our anticipated 
thanks, and believe me, if you please, 

Very truly yours, 
PrmrrRE DE COUBERTIN. 


Those desiring to accept should write the 
Washington office for credentials. 
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MARY CASSATT 


Mary Cassatt, one of the most dis- 
tinguished women painters that this country 
has produced, died on June 14 at Mesnil- 
Theribus, Oise, a suburb of Paris. Miss 
Cassatt was eighty-one years of age at the 
time of her death. She had spent almost 
her entire life in France, attaining to high 
rank as a painter of women and children. 
Invited by Degas to join in the exhibitions 
of the Impressionists, she not only accepted 
but became a steadfast. exponent of Impres- 
sionism. Invariably, however, her paintings 
were exact and virile. Her later work was, 
as a rule, in a high key. In 1904 she was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
One of her paintings, a “Mother and Child,” 
was purchased by the French Government 
for the Luxembourg. She is also represented 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York; 
the Corcoran Gallery and the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.; the 
Wilstach Gallery, Philadelphia; the Museum 
of the Rhode Island School of Design; the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Worcester 
Art Museum and the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


WILLIAM BAXTER CLOSSON 


The world of art has suffered loss in the 
death of William Baxter Closson, a well- 
known Boston artist, who died on May 30 
at Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Closson was 
born at Thetford, Vermont, in 1848, the 
son of David Wood and Abigail Palmer 
Closson. On his mother’s side he was 
related to Benjamin West, the famous 
American portrait painter of Revolutionary 
times. His artistic training was begun as 
a young man at the Lowell Institute in 
Boston. Later he studied extensively 
abroad. He first attained distinction as a 
wood engraver and was recognized as one 
of the foremost members of that school of 
American wood engraving which flourished 
between 1870 and 1890 and which. still 
stands out as an example on account of the 
artistic merit of the work which it pro- 
duced. Having attained proficiency in 
wood engraving and etching, Mr. Closson 
devoted his time and attention to painting, 
and in this field he also excelled. He was 
for many years a contributor to the leading 
current exhibitions, and his works are to be 
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found in the permanent collections of the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., 
the National Arts Club, New York, and in 
many private collections. 


NOTES 


The Cleveland Museum of 
IN CLEVELAND Art has recently passed 

the tenth anniversary of 
its formal opening. On Tuesday, June 6, 
1916, the newly completed building was 
dedicated with a reception to its members 
and invited guests, and on the following day 
its doors were thrown open to the public. 
Since that time three million people have 
passed its turnstiles, its annual budget has 
grown from $57,353.19 to $242,920.00, its 
membership has been built up to 5,100, and 
its collections have long since outgrown the 
capacity of the building. 

Under the direction of Frederic Allen 
Whiting, its activities have broadened, so 
as to make of it an educational institution 
the influence of which is felt throughout the 
community, and its last report shows that 
approximately one-third of the people who 
visit the Museum come for some definite 
purpose, such as listening to lecture courses, 
attending classes, or carrying on research 
work. These activities are related to all 
elements in the community, from children 
five years of age who come to the Saturday 
morning classes up to those of maturer age 
who attend the formal lecture courses and 
organ recitals. It has endowments approxi- 
mating $3,000,000, the income of which is to 
be used partly for purchases and partly for 
meeting current expenses. 

Since the first of the year, serious losses 
have been sustained by the Museum through 
the death of its president, J. H. Wade, and 
its first vice-president, Ralph King, as a 
result of which no attempt has been made to 
formally celebrate the decennial anniversary. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the 
Museum held on June 18, Mr. John L. 
Severance was elected president, to succeed 
the late J. H. Wade. At this meeting also 
Mr. William G. Mather, Mr. D. Z. Norton, 
and Mr. Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., were elected 
vice-presidents of the Museum. Mr. Sever- 
ance has acted as president of the Museum 
since the death of Mr. Wade. He has not 
only been a trustee of the institution for 
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many years but has also been a liberal 
contributor to its collections and a member 
of its Executive and Accessions Committees. 
Among his many gifts to the Museum is its 
well-known collection of armor and the set 
of tapestries which hang in the armor gal- 
leries, the latter given as a memorial to his 
brother-in-law, Dr. Dudley P. Allen. Mr. 
Severance’s forbears were among the pioneers 
in the upbuilding of the industrial, philan- 
thropic and artistic life of Cleveland, and 
the Museum is fortunate in having as its 
head one who is thus well equipped to direct 
its activities along lines which will be in 
accord with the policies of its founders. 

The Eighth Annual Exhibition of Work by 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen, which was 
held at the Museum during May and the 
early part of June, proved, as usual, to be 
the popular event of the season. The 
exhibits exceeded in number those of pre- 
ceding years, and the quality of the work 
shown was correspondingly good. The 
sales made amounted to about $12,000, 
approximately the same as last year. 

This exhibition is followed each year in 
June by a collection of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Painting, in which one-third of the paint- 
ings are by Cleveland artists. Opportunity 
is thus afforded first for the comparison of 
local talent, and, second, for estimating the 
quality of Cleveland work by comparison 
with that of America’s leading painters. 


The collections of the Met- 


AT THE ropolitan Museum of Art 
METROPOLITAN have recently been materi- 
MUSEUM ally enriched by gifts from 
OF ART Mr. Archer M. Hunting- 


ton, of two Franco-Flemish 
alabaster sculptures, an Italian  fifteenth- 
century bust of a child and a set of five 
tapestries of about 1700. Particularly in- 
teresting among these works is the painted 
stucco bust of a young boy, with a charming 
face framed in curly locks. This is a 
Florentine work of the second half of the 
fifteenth century or the early years of the 
sixteenth. One of the alabaster sculptures 
represents the Virgin supported by Saint 
John; the other a Centurion pointing to the 
Cross. Both are from a Crucifixion group 
of the early fifteenth century. The subjects 
of the five tapestries have not as yet been 
determined. They average a little over 12 
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feet in height and vary in length from 9 to 
18 feet. Although they do not bear the 
weaver’s name they are thought to have 
come from the atelier of A. Baert the elder, 
a weaver of Amsterdam in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. This gift to the 
Museum was made as a memorial to Mr. 
Huntington’s father, the late Collis Potter 
Huntington. 

In the June number of the Museum’s 
Bulletin an interesting account is given by 
Mr. H. B. Wehle, Assistant Curator of the 
Museum, of the recent experiments which 
have been made in the matter of authenticat- 
ing a painting by means of X-ray photog- 
raphy. This work was undertaken as part 
of a course of experiments conducted under 
the supervision of the Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University. The painting so ex- 
amined was one of those owned by the 
Museum—a portrait of a lady, attributed to 
Frans Pourbus the Younger. ‘To quote from 
Mr. Webhle’s article: ““The lady’s face was 
quite overpainted with newer pigments. 
Clearly it was an old portrait with a new 
face, but whether on cleaning away the new 
face the old would be found underneath or 
whether this had been lost or irreparably 
damaged through some accident to the panel 
it was impossible to say. It was in an effort 
to settle this question before obliterating the 
nineteenth century work on the panel that 
the X-ray photographs were resorted to. 
According to the experimenter, Alan Bur- 
roughs, the X-rays, broadly speaking, dis- 
tinguish between old paint which intercepts 
to a noticeable degree the X-ray and new 
paint through which it passes more freely. . . . 
In the recent experiment with the painting 
attributed to Pourbus the Younger, the 
success of the method was strikingly demon- 
strated. The X-ray recorded a woman’s 
face differing in several respects from that 
on the surface of the painting. . . . Closer 
examination of the X-ray showed that the 
painted surface beneath the repaint extended 
intact over the middle portion of the panel, 
the only damages being a chip out of the 
forehead and a crack running through the 
left side of the face. . . . On the evidence of 
the X-ray negative the Museum had the 
panel cleaned of its repaints, with the result 
that the original panel came to light exactly 
as the X-rays had recorded it and the 
Museum recovered in fair condition an 
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authentic portrait characteristic of a period 
when sturdy quality and good craftsmanship 
prevailed.” 


The Art Institute — of 
AT THE ART Chicago is showing during 
INSTITUTE OF the summer months a nota- 


CHICAGO ble exhibition of paintings 
by contemporary American 
artists. Included in the collection are 


works by Wayman Adams, George Elmer 


Browne, George Pearse Ennis, John E. 
Costigan, Henry B. Snell, Edmund D. 


Graecen and others equally well known. 
There are also on view at the Art Institute 
at this time the fine private collections of 
paintings and sculpture owned by Mr. 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Neilson, and Mr. and Mrs. Max Epstein. 

An interesting loan exhibition of Swedish 
Art was shown at the Institute during the 
latter part of June and July. This exhibi- 
tion was formally opened on June 24 by the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, who was at that 
time visiting Chicago. Among the well- 
known Swedish artists represented in the 
collection was Anders Zorn, who showed 
portraits of the Honorable Ira Nelson Morris, 
formerly United States Minister to Sweden, 
Mrs. Maria Sheldon Scammon and Mr. 
William B. Ogden. Prince Eugen, who is a 
brother of the King of Sweden, was repre- 
sented by a landscape, and there were other 
notable works by Carl Larson, Karl Nord- 
strom, and Nils Kreuger. Among the works 
in sculpture was a “Head of a Laplander” 
by Christian Erickson. 

Of a very different character but of equal 
interest is the exhibition of etchings by 
Rembrandt which is now being shown in the 
Print Galleries of the Art Institute. The 
etchings included in this showing were 
selected from the Buckingham Collection 
owned by the Art Institute, and include 
many of the most famous etchings known to 
the print world, such, for instance, as the 
“hundred guilder print.” Other well-known 
prints included in the showing are “The 
Descent from the Cross,” “‘“Ecece Homo,” 
‘Christ Healing the Sick,” “The Flight into 
Egypt” and “The Entombment.” 

The Art Institute was signally honored by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York in 
being chosen as the place in which the course 
on “Intensive Study of Objects of Art,” 
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which that institution has lately offered, 
should be held. This course was given dur- 
ing June in the galleries of the Institute 


under the direction of Mr. George C. 
Nimmons, with Charles Fabens Kelley, 


Curator of Oriental Art at the Museum, 
Jdward C. Rannels and Helen F. Mackenzie 
as instructors. Representative students 
from twenty colleges were selected to par- 
ticipate therein. Among the lecturers who 
spoke on particular subjects were Mr. 
Robert B. Harshe, Director of the Art 
Institute, whose topic was “Different Ways 
of Painting’; Alfonzo Iannell, who spoke on 
“The Painting of a Mural Decoration”’; 
Helen C. Gunsaulus, who spoke on Japanese 
Prints, Allen E. Philbrick, who spoke on 
“Etching Processes,’ and Thomas Wood 
Stevens, whose subject was “Color in the 
Theatre.” 

Approximately one hundred 
graduated in June from the School of the 
Art Institute. The result of the year’s 
work in the school was admirably set forth 
in the exhibition of student’s work which 
was on view in the galleries of the Art 
Institute during the early part of the sum- 
mer. This was a varied and interesting 
showing, including examples of the decora- 
tive arts, costume designing, the printing 
arts, lithography, drawing, painting, weav- 
ing, Jewelry making, pottery, modelling, 
etc. The work of the winners of the three 
awards in the 1926 Annual Scholarship 
Competition was hung together in the first 
of the series of galleries. The recipients of 
these awards were Harry P. Carnohan of 
Dallas, Texas, who won the Bryan Lathrop 
Scholarship and already sailed for 
pursue his studies; Camille 
Andrene Kauffman of Chicago, who won 
the John Quincey Adams Scholarship; and 
Davenport Griffin of Clifton Springs, New 
York, to whom was awarded the American 
Travel Scholarship. In addition to these 
awards more than a dozen cash prizes were 


students 


has 
Europe to 


given for work in the various mediums. 
Five of these prizes were offered by Mr. 
Wilham O. Goodman, a vice-president of the 
Art Institute, and seven by the Municipal 
Art League of Chicago. 

In the Children’s Museum earlier in the 
season there was shown an exhibition of 
work by the children in the Saturday morn- 
ing classes at the Art Institute. This 
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included water-color sketches, work in black 
and white, linoleum prints, soap carvings, 
clay models from casts, poster designs, paper 
and silk batiks, and various other forms of 
artistic production. Miss Helen F. Mac- 
kenzie of ‘Taunton, Mass., has lately 
been appointed Curator of this Children’s 
Museum. 

The summer school of the Art Institute, 
which opened on June 28 to continue to 
August 20, includes a number of new classes 
in Teacher’s Training, which are under the 
supervision of Miss Lillian Weyi, assistant 
supervisor of art in the public schools of 
Indianapolis. 

In the print galleries of the Art Institute 
there has recently been shown an interesting 
exhibition of Hungarian prints, brought to 
this country through the efforts of the 
Hungarian Legation in Washington and the 
Cleveland School of Art. The collection 
included over a hundred examples of the art 
of contemporary Hungarian print makers 
and -afforded interesting opportunity for 
comparison with the works of our own 
artists in this medium owned by the Art 
Institute. 

Three members of the faculty of the Art 
Institute school were appointed to serve on 
the Midwestern Jury for the Art Section of 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition now in 
progress in Philadelphia. These were Albin 
Polasek, George Oberteuffer and John W. 
Norton. 

The latest addition to the Art Institute’s 
gallery of portraits of artists is a portrait of 
James McNeill Whistler, painted in 1869 by 
Walter Greaves, an English painter who 
studied under Whistler and later became one 
of his assistants. 


The annual summer exhibi- 
tion of the Print Division 
of the New York Public 
Library consists of recent 
additions to the Division’s 
collection, and presents a widely varied 
showing, including works not only by the 
leading contemporary American etchers and 
print makers but also examples of the work 
of a number of European artists of this and 
other times. Among the American artists 
represented are John Taylor Arms, Frank 
W. Benson, W. S. Chase, Pop Hart, Ralph 
M. Pearson, George T. Plowman, Ernest D. 


SUMMER 
EXHIBITION 
N. Y. LIBRARY 
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Roth, Cadwallader Washburn, John W. 
Winkler and others. Additions to the 
Cadwalader collection include work by 
Schonaguer, Leyden, Schaeuffelein, Brueghel 
Robetta, Brosamer and various others. 
There is a landscape by Morin, the portrait 
engraver, an anonymous “Venus. and 
Cupid,” interesting as an apparent attempt 
to render in line the effect of a wash drawing, 
and the well-known caricature of the 
Laocoon, attributed to Titian. Among the 
gifts received during the year are works by 
such foreign artists as Adrien Etienne, 
Naudin, Brouet, Coussens, Dufaur, Latour, 
De Thomas, Martin Hardie and LeMeilleur. 


New evidences are con- 


MOHAMMED  stantly being found of the 
AND THE growing interest in and 
MOUNTAIN appreciation of art in this 


country. Six months ago 
the Macbeth Galleries of New York insti- 
tuted a plan of distributing among their 
patrons and other art lovers small portfolios 
of reproductions of works by well-known 
contemporary artists. These portfolios, it 
may be remembered, were mentioned at that 
time in the advertising pages of the Ammrt- 
can Magazine or Art under the heading, 
“Bringing the Mountain to Mohammed,” 
and this phrase sets forth, perhaps as well 
as any other, the purpose of the undertaking. 
The idea of those in charge of the Galleries 
is that there are a number of people who are 
interested in and desirous of obtaining really 
good works of art who are not informed as to 
what is available. Accordingly these port- 
folios have been assembled, one each month, 
and distributed in increasing numbers. The 
first edition was of 350 copies, half of which 
number it was intended should be distrib- 
uted gratuitously to out-of-town customers, 
the other half of which it was hoped might 
be ordered as the result of a small advertising 
campaign. This campaign, however, met 
with such wide interest and acclaim that the 
portfolios are now issued in an edition of a 
thousand. 

These Art Portfolios, as they are called, 
measure approximately 9x6 inches. Each 
contains twelve half-tone reproductions of 
paintings which are either owned by the 
Galleries or have recently been exhibited 
therein. Beneath each reproduction is a 
short paragraph descriptive of the painting 
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and giving the size, price, ete. Among the 
works so reproduced is a charming interior 
by Charles W. Hawthorne; a characteristic 
landscape entitled “Over in Jersey,’ by 
Daniel Garber; a marine by Paul Dougherty 
entitled “Low Tide”; winter landscapes by 
John F. Carlson, Charles H. Davis, and 
Edward W. Redfield; and two delightful 
child portraits by Robert Henri, to name 
only afew. Any of these paintings, judging 
from the reproductions, would be enviable 
possessions, and one does not wonder that 
there have been many who have responded 
to the Macbeth Galleries’ invitation to thus 
make their acquaintance. 

So successful have these portfolios proved 
during the past season that it is planned to 
resume the series in the autumn. ‘To all 
those who have in contemplation the pur- 
chase of paintings which will prove lifelong 
friends, these portfolios are heartily recom- 
mended. 


Announcement is made of 
THE BALTIMORE the resignation of Miss 
ART MUSEUM Florence N. Levy as Direc- 
LOSES its tor of the Baltimore Mu- 
DIRECTOR seum of Art, to take effect 
on December 31, 1926. 
Miss Levy gives as the reason for her resigna- 
tion the fact that the stress of her duties in 
New York renders it essential that she 
devote her entire time in future to them. 
She has for a number of years been promi- 
nently identified with the principal art influ- 
ences emanating from the metropolis, 
one of the most important of which is Art 
Service, of which she is the head. She has 
been the volunteer secretary of the School 
Art League of New York since its foundation 
and is also a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Federation of Arts. 
She was the founder and for a number of 
years the editor of the American Art Annual, 
the leading work of its kind in this country 
offering quick reference to contemporary 
artists. 

Miss Levy went to Baltimore in Novem- 
ber, 1922, for the purpose of preparing the 
Inaugural Exhibition of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art upon its establishment in the 
old Garrett Mansion at Cathedral and Monu- 
ment Streets. Her intention was to stay 
with the Museum for only four months, but 
at the request of the Board of Trustees 
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she remained as Director and has served in 
that capacity up to the present time. Under 
Miss Levy’s direction the Baltimore Museum 
of Art has not only been fully systematized 
and given a place of national prominence but 
it has shown very remarkable growth. 
Valuable connections have been made with 
local artists, the artistic industries, the public 
schools and important art institutions and 
organizations of this and other cities. 
Exhibitions shown in the Museum’s galleries 
have been upheld to a high standard of 
excellence, and public interest in the institu- 
tion has been widely cultivated. The total 
attendance since the opening date is in 
excess of 118,000. The membership of the 
Museum is now more than 900. 


—wW. W. B. 


The International Exhibi- 
tion of Industrial and Deco- 
rative Arts which has been 
touring the country was on 
display at the City Art Museum in July. 
This exhibition was especially interesting in 
that it followed immediately upon the close 
of the Carnegie Institute’s International 
Exhibition of Paintings held in the galleries 
of the Museum in May and June; and 
because within the year St. Louisans have 
also had the opportunity of studying foreign 
sculpture as exemplified in the work of 
Bourdelle and Mestrovic. The exhibition 
also attracted wide attention on account of 
being the only display of its kind ever shown 
in St. Louis. Such an exhibit cannot fail to 
be an inspiration to amateur and professional 
craft workers as well as an incentive to 
imaginative and creative thought. 

The City Art Museum is showing at this 
time the notable collection of paintings 
owned by Mr. James Ballard, the well 
known authority on Oriental rugs. 

Olaf Lange, color-etcher, had a collection 
of his work on view in one of the smaller 
galleries at the Museum during July. 

The educational department of the City 
Art Museum has announced its summer 
series of Ten Story Hours for Children and 
Ten Museum Hours for Adults, to be held 
twice each week during June, July and 
August. A feature of the Children’s Story 
Hour is the use of a sereen which is effective 
in daylight for showing lantern slides. The 
objects in the galleries are thus made more 
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vital by showing the slides of places where 
they were produced. Only a few slides are 
shown each time and the rest of the hour is 
devoted to the collections. 

St. Louis artists who have gone, or are 
going, abroad this summer are Agnes Lod- 
wick, Mary MacColl, Scott MacNutt, Marie 
Garesche and Tom P. Barnett. Miss Lod- 
wick will remain fifteen months and intends 
to study particularly decorative and mural 
painting. 

Sheila Burlingame has recently completed 
a large batik decoration for a home and is 
now engaged upon a sculptured panel for an 
overmantel decoration. 

Samuel L. Sherer, Director of the City Art 
Museum, was re-elected to the Council of 
the American Association of Museums. 

A painting by a St. Louis artist is displayed 
each month in the lounge of the Town Club. 
In July a landscape by E. Oscar Thalinger 
added an attractive note to the room. 

The Public Library has on exhibition at 
this time a splendid collection of travel 
posters, insistent and alluring for vacations. 

Keclesiastical pomp and splendor was 
observed when the Cardinals of the Roman 
Church visited St. Louis for the consecra- 
tion of the St. Louis Cathedral. The 
briliant mosaics by Albert Oetkin which 
decorate the interior have been completed 
and add a mystery of color to its high vaults. 
Because of its massive architectural style 
and the beauty of its dome, the Cathedral 
takes first rank among the buildings of St. 


Louis. —M. P. 


Reports of art activities in 

IN CALIFORNIA California would indicate 

that that far western state 
was no less progressive in this than in other 
fields of development. 

A beautiful example of architecture and 
the allied arts is to be found in the new 
Public Library in Los Angeles, designed by 
the late Bertram G. Goodhue. The interior 
decoration of this building is the work of 
Julian E. Garnsey, son of Elmer E. Garnsey, 
one of our most distinguished American 
mural painters. He was selected for this 
commission in an open competition from 
among a number of contestants, and un- 
doubtedly the selection was a fortunate one. 
Throughout the building the decorations are 
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attractive in design and_ architecturally 
correct. Those in the Children’s Room are 
particularly pleasing, taking the form of a 
continuous frieze between bookcases and 
ceiling. They depict twelve scenes from 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel, “Ivanhoe.” These 
paintings are illustrative in character rather 
than formally decorative, in order that they 
may be easily understood and appreciated 
by the children. The ceiling of the room is 
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the color of old wood, with Norman patterns, 
and the wall of the adjoining alcove shows a 
painted drapery of the same period. Mr. 
Garnsey’s first instruction in mural painting 
was received as a boy from his father, 
during the time that he was executing the 
commission for the decoration of the 
Minnesota State Capitol. In this recent 
work he has had the assistance of Mr. A. W. 
Parsons, of Los Angeles. 
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Interesting mural paintings have also 
recently been completed for the Carthy 
Circle Theatre in Los Angeles, by Alson 
Clark. One of these paintings, which are 
on the ground floor promenade, is an 
immense canvas showing San Francisco Bay 
in 1849. Another shows the founding of 
Los Angeles by Governor Felipe d’Neve in 
1781; others depict the raising of the Ameri- 
can flag at Monterey, and the arrival of the 
first train at Truckee. The curtain for this 
theatre and the two mural decorations 
flanking the proscenium are the work of F. 
Tenney Johnson. 

It is interesting to know that an Arthur 
Wesley Dow Association has been formed in 
Los Angeles. During the month of June 
an exhibition of craft work by members of 
this society was shown at the Los Angeles 
Museum in Exposition Park. 

Other exhibitions on view in the Los 
Angeles Museum during June were collec- 
tions of water-colors and drawings by Loren 


Barton, block prints and etchings by Franz 
Geritz, and designs and masks by Grace 
> oD . 


M. Brown. The Museum has also recently 
held an exhibition of paintings by Arnold 
Ronnebeck, carvings, bronzes and paintings 
by Warren Wheelock, and decorative screens 
by Robert W. Chanler. 

The summer exhibition at the New Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego consists of paint- 
ings by artists of southern California, includ- 
ing also the work of the San Diego Art 
Guild. In addition the private collection of 
Mr. Preston Harrison is also being shown in 
this gallery during the summer months. 

Mrs. Evelena Nunn Miller, President of 
the West Coast Arts, Incorporated, has 
recently sold one of her paintings to the 
Voreign Division of the National Y. M. C. A. 
This picture is to be presented to the new 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. building in San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Miller is at present making a 
tour of the eastern part of the country by 
motor. Early in June she visited the head- 
quarters of the American Federation of Arts. 


The opening of the Ses- 

IN quicentennial Exposition, 
PHILADELPHIA June 1, was the signal for 
renewed activity in the 

Philadelphia art world. Although the Palace 
of Fine Arts will not open its doors until 


July 24, permanent museums and art 
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galleries are presenting a variety of interest- 
ing exhibitions. 

The history of America during its 150 
years of independence, and including colonial 
days, is told in pictures at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. The exhibition 
is truly educational and reveals the frailty 
as well as the strength of American art, the 
most forceful of the works of early American 
masters having been culled from the Acad- 
emy’s own permanent collection. 

It was the fond hope of the Academy to 
attract to its galleries the many notable 
portraits and murals scattered over the 
country and illustrative of American history, 
but the six-months’ duration of the exhibition 
and the general nation-wide celebration of 
the 150 years of independence have deterred 
individuals and institutions from parting 
with their treasures at this time. 

The collection as shown is, however, very 
interesting, and traces history from the 
portraits of William Penn, his descendants 
and colleagues, the Indians past and present, 
through the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
the Civil War and the World War. 

Portraits of Washington are, of course, 
numerous, and center about the famous 
Lansdowne portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 
The cultural and art life of the country is 
revealed in such portraits as those of Ben- 
jamin West by himself, Charles Willson 
Peale from his own brush, a full-length, 
revealing a corner of the old Peale Museum, 
and the portrait of David Rittenhouse by 
Earl. “Walt Whitman,” by Eakins, “Fur- 
ness” by de Camp and “‘S. Weir Mitchell,” 
by Vonnoh bring the réle of honor well 
within the present century. 

Interesting also are the battle pictures by 
Birch, who, in the War of 1812, was an official 
war painter no less than the twentieth cen- 
tury artists who accompanied the A. E. F. 
in official capacity during the World War. 

Of value to students of art and historians 
alike are the three portraits of Abraham 
Lincoln by Volk, Lambdin and Waugh, the 
last two said to have been painted from life, 
the first from childhood’s memory and 
exhaustive research. 

Portraits by Sargent, Violet Oakley and 
John McLure Hamilton are characteristic 
of the art of today, while the martial aspect 
of “Lower Broadway in War Time” by 
Colin Campbell Cooper reveals the march of 
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progress in American life and letters since 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The exhibition of historical portraiture 
will be augmented during the summer and 
will probably occupy at least half of the 
Academy’s exhibition galleries. 

The cream of the George W. and William L. 
Elkins collections, which have been returned 
to storage due to continued construction 
work on the new art museum, has been in- 
stalled for the summer at the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Memorial Hall. The paintings are 
grouped according to nationality, and are 
augmented with examples from the Wilstach 
collection. One large gallery will be given 
over entirely to American paintings. 

As a Sesquicentennial feature, the Wana- 
maker store has opened six art galleries on its 
ninth floor and is exhibiting publicly for the 
first time the Wanamaker private collection 
of old masters. These are also shown in 
schools, there being rooms devoted to the 
art of England, France, Italy, and the low 
countries. 

The collection is particularly rich in 
Dutch and Flemish art. 

An interesting memorial exhibition of the 
engravings, drawings, mezzotints and water- 
colors of John Sartain was held during June 
at the Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial 
Hall. The methods of the artist in develop- 
ing a mezzotint were stressed by showing 
various stages in the process. Sartain was 
the first to render the mezzotint popular in 
America, and his position as art director of 
the Centennial Exposition rendered a 
memorial collection of his art especially 
timely. 

A collection of fourteen portraits, gathered 
by the actor, Edwin Forrest, has been placed 
on view at the Pennsylvania Museum as a 
loan during the relocation of the Forrest 
Home. ‘The collection includes two sculp- 
tured figures by Rush, “Tragedy” and 
“Comedy,” purchased by Forrest when the 
old Chestnut Street theatre was demolished; 
and a variety of portraits such as “Nell 
Gwynne” by Sir Godfrey Kneller, “Mr. 
Burton as ‘Bob Acres’” signed by Sully 
and dated 1837, “Andrew Jackson” by 
Sully, 1858, and several portraits of Forrest 
himself, one as a young man of twenty-one, 
said to be the last portrait ever painted by 
Gilbert Stuart, and another by Neagle, 
painted in 1826, showing the actor as“ Rollo.” 
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The Garvan collection of Hepplewhite, 
Chippendale and Sheraton furniture is also 
on view as a permanent loan to the Museum. 

An exhibition of Jewish art by students 
at Bezalel, the Jewish art center in Palestine, 
was shown by the founder of the center, 
Boris Shatz, during the early weeks of the 
month at the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. 

A series of five lunettes illustrative of 
passages in the works of Walt Whitman, the 
work of the Philadelphia artist, William G. 
Krieghoff, has been installed over the doors 
of the ballroom at the Walt Whitman Hotel, 
Camden. 

Plans are progressing rapidly for the com- 
prehensive exhibition of art of all coun- 
tries and all epochs at the Palace of Art in 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition. Especial 
attention will be given to American art, as 
one half of the exhibition space is to be 
devoted to its display. Every phase of art 
will be shown, from what is popularly known 
as museum art to the most rabid of the 
German moderns. 

A separate department in the art palace 
has been created for prints, which will 
include a library of prints, fully catalogued, 
and a rotating exhibition. 

The Beaver Marker of the old Indian 
Trail that crossed Rose Valley was formally 
dedicated on a plot of ground in that section 
donated by Charles H. Stephens. The 
beaver marker is the work of the Phila- 
delphia sculptor, Albert Laessle. 

Dorotuy GRAPLyY. 


A retrospective exposition 
which brings together about 
fifty well-chosen works of 
Cézanne, the “father of modern painting,” 
is well worth a visit to the Bernheim Jeune 
Gallery. It is difficult to believe, in the 
appreciation the spectator feels for these 
pictures, that they were, the earlier ones, 
repeatedly refused by the Salon. The 
famous ““Joueurs de Cartes” is a wonderful 
picture, and if the artist had done nothing 
else his fame would be preserved by that 
canvas, which represents two men playing 
cards, with a bottle of wine on the table 
between them, one of them sure of his game, 
the other anxious. The object of this 
exhibition is to raise funds for the monu- 
ment to Cézanne which is to be erected in 
Paris, and is the work of the sculptor 
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Maillol. Another sculptor, Francois Sicard, 
has made the statue of Sarah Bernhardt 
which was officially inaugurated early in 
June in the Place Maleherbes. 

The “Salon des Tuileries” this year is 
interesting and moderately exciting. This 
Salon, as I have already said here, is an 
offshoot of more advanced and independent 
artists from the Société Nationale, itself in 
turn an offshoot from the Artistes Frangais 
—‘the” Salon being composed of the last 
two, the Nationale and the Francais. The 
Tuileries Salon is in the Palais de Bois at 
the Porte Maillot, was formerly in the 
Tuileries Garden and hopes to return there, 
as next year the Palais de Bois—i is said— 
will be demolished. But it is also rumored, 
in the studios, that the Salon des Tuileries 
will be reabsorbed into the Société Nationale, 
therefore into “the” Salon—which would be 
less confusing for the general public. In 
that event, however, it is probable that there 
would have to be again an extra exposition 
showing the works of the most representa- 
tive and newest modern artists. This 
would be arranged by the Committee, now 
being organized for the purpose of founding 
a new Museum of Modern Art, of which 
there is so much need. 

This Tuileries exhibition shows more than 
two thousand canvases, by about 460 
painters, besides sculptures, faience, ete. 
Bourdelle’s tall gilded-bronze figure — of 
France welcoming the American troops is 
impressive, but does not compare to his 
masterly Hercules now in the Luxembourg 
Museum. Among the painters Henry 
Matisse has an irritating picture of a care- 
lessly drawn nude seated among decorative 
designs, the colors of which would try 
any nerves which do not claim to be ultra 
modern;—its merit is that this painter has 
the courage to try new effects and methods, 
and is not content to repose in proved formu- 
las. Laprade has some exquisite pictures, 
notably a view from the interior of a room 
through a window to the sea, and_ his 
delicacy has no suggestion of weakness. 
Othon Friesz’s large but monotonously 
colored “Port de Toulon” is nevertheless a 
fine painting. Favory has a model resting 
on a divan against a background of blue 
hangings which is a good picture—though 
why “modern” artists generally paint flesh 


in the various shades of autumn leaves 


remains to be explained. Albert Besnard, 
who has just been received into the French 
Academy, has an Oriental Dance which 
shows power (but lacks perspective), and 
Desvalliéres an ‘‘Eglise Douleureuse,” won- 
derfully colored and interestingly symbolical. 
André Lhote has several canvases which are 
not among his best. V. Prax imitates the 
*douanier Rousseau” in a country wedding 
scene not without imagination of his own; 
and Dorignac has some capital drawings in 
dark colored crayons of women at work in 
the fields, which however, have nothing 
unconventional about them. Ceria, Th. 
Bosshard (with some very fine nudes), 
Ottmann, Charles Guérin, Fujita, the clever 
Japanese painter, who belongs to Paris more 
than to Japan, but preserves an exotic charm, 
are among the successful exhibitors. There 
is a group of cubist pictures, but cubism has 
had its day. Among the spectators were 
people who were manifestly amused, or 
manifestly shocked—they were those to 
whom the modern school was quite new. 
Others, accustomed to these novel manifesta- 
tions of art, looked grave and as if they were 
always trying to make up their minds on 
this puzzling subject. 

The veteran Russian sculptor, Naoum 
Aronson, has at last been prevailed upon to 
give an exhibition at the Galerie Decour. 
He is universally acknowledged to be the 
greatest living Russian sculptor. 

The superb art collection of a former 
French Ambassador, M. Paul Dutasta, has 
just been sold at the Georges Petit Gallery. 
Among the large prices paid, the largest was 
the sum of one million frances given for a 
pastel by the magic brush of Quentin de la 
Tour, a portrait of Madame Rouille de 
l’Estang, whose husband was what would 
now be called a business manager. ‘This 
picture, in an antique Louis XV_ carved 
wood frame, represents a fine type of the 
Frenchwoman of good family. Her right 
elbow rests on a table, the hand supporting 
her thoughtful face. Though in her left 
hand she holds an open book, she looks at 
the spectator. Her hair is powdered, and 
she wears a red mantle bordered with fur. 
This portrait figured in the Salon of 1783, 
later was owned by the Marquis du Plessis- 
Belhiére, and was sold in May, 1897, for 
31,000 franes. 

Louise Moraan Siux, 
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ITEMS 
The Brooklyn Museum is holding a 
special summer exhibition of nearly a 


hundred paintings lent from several notable 
private collections, and many of which have 
not hitherto been displayed in public. The 
group comprises a number of works by 
Arthur B. Davies in such varied media as 
oil, water-color and wax. There are a 
number of modern French paintings by 
such artists as Gauguin, Monet, Picasso, 
Renoir, Derain and others, together with 
twenty-two examples of the work of Paul 
Cezanne. Another section of the exhibit is 
occupied by six carved wood panels by 
Charles Prendergast and a group of oil 
paintings and pastels by Maurice Prender- 
gast. The school of Inness is represented in 
another gallery, together with paintings by 
Homer Martin, Constant Troyon, Charles 
Jacques, Israels and Vollon. 

The Museum’s notable collection of early 
American portraits has also been rearranged 
with a view to illustrating the development 
of the art of portrait painting during the 
early period in our country. 


The Cincinnati Art Museum is now hold- 
ing its Thirty-third Annual Exhibition of 
American Art. This exhibition opened on 
the 29th of May, and is announced to con- 
tinue to July 31, but the fact is that it will 
probably continue throughout the summer. 
Some of the foremost of the American 
painters are represented in its attractively 
illustrated catalogue. There are both con- 
servatives and _ representatives of the 
Modernist movement. Special note should 
be made of an interesting collection of water- 
colors, one group by Frank Benson, others 
by Woodbury, Hornby, Elizabeth Nourse, 
Arthur B. Davies and Winslow Homer. 
Among those represented in the graphic arts 
section are Rockwell Kent and Ralph 
Pearson. 


Miss Mary P. Thayer, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has been appointed Acting 
Director of the Art Institute of Omaha and 
will assume her duties October first. 

Miss Thayer has been a member of the 
staff of the Worcester Art Museum for the 
past ten years, and since 1923 has been 
Curator of Education. In addition to her 
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executive duties in Omaha she will organize 
an educational programme for the Institute. 


The Art Center of New York now has a 
summer home at Lenox, Massachusetts. 
This has been made possible through the 
generosity of Mrs. Harold Godwin, who has 
given a house for the purpose of providing a 
place where all art workers may spend a two- 
weeks’ holiday at a nominal expense amid 
congenial surroundings. It is planned to 
hold exhibitions therein from time to time, 
which will be of interest to the community 
and to the artists themselves as a means of 
making their work better known to the 
public. The house is in the midst of the 
Berkshire Hills, within a short distance of 
Stockbridge and Great Barrington. 


A bronze crucifix 11 feet high has recently 
been placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
as a memorial to the late John Singer 


Sargent. At the time of the unveiling of this 
memorial, which occurred on June 15, 
notable addresses were made by Lord 


Crawford, who represented Premier Baldwin, 
and by Sir Frank Dicksee, representing the 
Royal Academy. The memorial is a replica 
of the crucifix modeled by Sargent as the 
central feature of his panel, “The Redemp- 
tion,” in the Boston Public Library. It is 
the gift of the artist’s two sisters, Miss 
Emily Sargent and Mrs. Ormond, and has 
been placed in a recess facing “painters’ 
corner.” 


The Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the 
Provincetown Art Association opened on 
July 12 to continue to August 16. The 
showing includes oil paintings, water-colors, 
pastels, etchings, block prints and drawings. 
The jury for the selection of these works was 
composed of Charles W. Hawthorne, George 
Elmer Browne, Gerrit A. Beneker, Richard 
E. Miller, E. Ambrose Webster, Harold 
Haven Brown and Percival J. Eaton, the 
last two Director and Assistant Director, 
respectively, of the Art Association. It is 
expected that this exhibition will be followed 
by a combined group and loan exhibition, to 
be shown during the latter part of the season. 


A bust of Daniel Boone by Albin Polasek 
has recently been unveiled in the Hall of 
Fame, New York. The head of the figure 
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was modeled from a three-quarter length 
print of the pioneer, and the coat from one 
worn by Daniel Boone himself. 

Mr. Polasek has also lately completed two 
medals for the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. One of these, the official 
medal of the Exposition, shows Liberty 
riding Pegasus, and is intended to be sym- 
bolical of the present age of flying. This 
medal is cast in a die-casting machine 
stationed on the floor of one of the Exposi- 
tion buildings, in view of the public, in 
order that the public may be informed as to 
how medals are actually made. The second 
medal designed by Mr. Polasek is for award 
to teachers and youths. 

Albin Polasek is the head of the Modeling 
Department of the School of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. He is at present spending 
several months in Europe, where he is execut- 
ing an important sculptural commission. 


An exhibition of paintings by the Japanese 
artist, Shuset Kobayakawa, was held at the 
Denver Art Museum during the month of 
June. The artist himself was in Denver for 
several days during the time that the exhibi- 
tion was on view, and on one evening gave a 
lecture on Japanese art, demonstrating for 
the audience his own methods with the brush. 
Mr. Kobayakawa is the director of the 
Kyoto Art Association. He was introduced 
on the occasion of his address by Dr. 
William H. Smiley, assistant superintendent 
of the Denver public schools, through whose 
efforts the first exhibition of Japanese prints 
ever shown in Denver was brought to that 
city some thirty years ago. 


The Montclair Art Museum has recently 
added to its permanent collection two 
notable paintings by contemporary American 
artists, “Jimmie O'Day,” a portrait study 
by Robert Henri, and “Scarlet and Blue,” a 
figure painting by Hilda Belcher. The first 
of these was purchased by a vote of con- 
tributors to the Montclair Art Association’s 
annual picture-buying fund; while the latter 
—which, by the way, won the Julia A. 
Shaw prize at the most recent annual exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design— 
was presented to the museum by an anony- 
mous donor. 

George Inness one time lived in Mont- 
clair. So, also, did Wm. T. Evans, collec- 
tor and patron of American art. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WHY WE LOOK AT PICTURES: A Study in 
the Evolution of Taste, by Carl H. P. Thurston. 
Published by Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York. Price, $4.00. 


Generalities are proverbially dangerous; 
but one might hazard the guess that a 
saner, more practical book on art apprecia- 
tion has not appeared this year, nor one 
better fitted to capture and hold the interest 
of the lay reader. Profound matters are 
considered; real food for thought is offered, 
not merely “light refreshments,” but the 
author’s spicy, conversational style turns 
an intellectual repast into a sensuous 
pleasure as well. 

The reader, seeking deeper understanding 
of art, is expected to make some mental 
effort with regard to painting. “It seems a 
little odd,” says the author, “that art, 
alone among human pleasures, should be 
expected to yield as much pleasure to those 
who come to it ignorant and inexperienced 
as it does to those who have specially pre- 
pared themselves to understand it, but that 
is the general attitude.” Enjoyment of art, 
he rightfully contends, deserves at least as 
much effort as the enjoyment of tennis, 
swimming, card-playing and all the rest. 
“For the average layman an hour—the 
time one devotes to a symphony as a matter 
of course—is not too much to give to one of 
the great masterpieces of painting.” 

The author brings up one important point 
to be taken into consideration when judging 
paintings, to which too little attention is 
usually given by the eritics—the various 
secondary points of focus, such as age and 
corresponding sympathy of the beholder, 
temperament of the era, and finally the 
personality of the individual beholder. It 
is not fair, he says, to hurry the individual 
through any of the stages of the evolution of 
taste. Why should the young person, 
attuned to such works as those of Rossetti or 
Watts, be told they are second-rate, and 
commended to Velasquez or Greco, to 
whom he may naturally turn when life 
experience prepares him for them? 

The book is in three parts, representation, 
composition, and personality, the various 
phases of each being fully treated. A 
gallery of 86 full-page plates of great paint- 
ings comes at the end, and it is intended that 
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frequent reference shall be made to it, as 
indicated in the text. The reader will 
derive greater benefit and pleasure from the 
book by following these suggestions. 


RUPAM. An Illustrated Quarterly Journal of 
Oriental Art, Chiefly Indian. Edited by 
Ordhendra C. Gangoly. Editorial Office: No. 
6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta, India. 


The January number of this publication, 
which has lately come to our desk, contains 
an article on “The Art of Kiyonaga,” by 
W. G. Blaikie-Murdoch of Edinburgh, one 
of the regular contributors to the AMERICAN 
Macazine or Arr. The leading article 
in this number is on “The Cult of Agastya 
and the Origin of Indian Colonial Art’? by 
the editor. A page or more is devoted to a 
comprehensive review of the book on the 
Ballard Collection of Oriental Rugs, pub- 
lished by the John Herron Art Institute, and 
there is a full-page color reproduction of one 
of the rugs. This is an Indo-Persian rug of 
the early sixteenth century. This magazine 
will be found especially interesting to the 
student of oriental art. 


ITALIAN PORTRAITS OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY, by G. F. Hill; price 75c; THE 
APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE, by Eric 
Maclagan, C.B.E., F.S.A., price, 50c; TOL- 
STOY ON ART AND ITS CRITICS, by 


Aylmer Maude. All published by Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New 
York. 


These three pamphlets deal in scholarly 
manner with profound subject matter in 
very limited space—from twenty to thirty 
pages. The first two are lectures delivered 
last year before the British Academy. 
“Ttalian Portraits” is a consideration of 
Renaissance portraiture during the century 
in which it developed from being part of a 
decorative scheme to acquiring all the essen- 
tial aspects of modern portrait painting. 
“The Appreciation of Sculpture” reviews 
philosophically the reception which sculpture 
has received during the five centuries which 
constitute the modern period. The author 
feels that lay appreciation today is essentially 
the same as it has been in past generations, 
and he appeals to the public to judge modern 
sculpture with “clear and unprejudiced 
eyes.” To read the pamphlet of criticisms 
on Tolstoy (among them, an incisive one 
by Bernard Shaw) without first having 
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read Mr. Maude’s translations of the Rus- 
sian’s essay, “What Is Art?” is like eating 
the icing and leaving the cake. The pam- 
phlet may, however, incite an interest in the 
original work. 


JAHRBUCH FUER KUNST UND KUNST- 
PFLEGE IN DER SCHWEIZ. 1921-1924. 
With 14 illustrations. Published by Emil 
Birkhaeuser and Co., Basel, Switzerland. 


This volume in German and French, the 
languages of Switzerland, is somewhat of 
the same character as our American Art 
Annual, giving a comprehensive review of 
art institutions and organizations in Swit- 
zerland. 

The first part deals with the federal institu- 
tions. This is followed by a listing of the art 
institutions and commissions of the various 
cantons and municipalities for the develop- 
ment of art, such as public collections, art 
museums, etc. Then comes a_ section 
devoted to the societies for the advancement 
and encouragement of art, which is followed 
by a listing of the professional organizations, 
the societies of artists. Finally, there is a 
list of art schools. 

One section is given up to eight essays, 
some in German, some in French, all by 
authoritative writers on various topics, 
such, for instance, as a portrait of Holbein 
lately discovered in Switzerland and now in 
the Sachs collection of Boston. This article 
is by Paul Ganz. ‘There is a short article on 
a painting by Gustave Courbet in the 
museum at Vevey, by Henri Ed. Bercher, etc. 

The third and last section is occupied by 
a very short list of dealers in antique art, and 
auction sales, sales catalogues, a bibliography 
of publications relative to art in Switzer- 
land, and reviews of art books. It makes in 
all a publication of over 400 pages and gives 
the reviewer an impression of an unrealized 
amount of activity in this field in little 
Switzerland. 


ROME: PAST AND PRESENT; Special Spring 
Number of Vhe Studio, 1926. Published by 
The Studio, Ltd., 44 Leicester Square, London. 
Price, 7s. 6d. net in paper; 10s. 6d. net in 
cloth. 


It is to be doubted if the average tourist 
journeying to Rome can manage to derive a 
more emotional comprehension of it from 
first-hand impressions than can the reader 
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of this enjoyable volume. An introduction 
sympathetically and interestingly written 
by William Gaunt prepares the way for the 
gallery of plates, which, as usual in Studio 
special numbers, comprises most of the book. 
Mr. Gaunt’s text, however, does more than 
introduce: it gives the reader as vivid and 
colorful a picture of Rome throughout the 
ages as could a perfectly produced motion 
picture—if such there be. He takes one 
back to the humble beginnings of the 
“Eternal City,” a thousand years B. C. 
when it was but a shepherd community; 
conjures up the magnificence of the Republic 
and the Empire, the luxuriousness of which 
served as a veneer to the barbaric cruelty 
of the race; pictures the desolation of the 
Middle Ages when Rome decayed; paints 
the splendor of the Renaissance, some of 
which was gained at the expense of the 
ancient monuments; and eventually brings 
us up to the present, when history is repeat- 
ing itself, and a dictator like Sulla holds 
sway in Rome. 

The gallery of nearly 150 plates, 8 in color, 
constitutes an anthology of artists’ concep- 
tions of Rome. Opening with a quaint, 
colored woodcut from the Nuremberg Chron- 


icle, it contains old maps, etchings, line 
engravings, drawings, water-colors and_ oil 
paintings by artists so different in nationality 


and era as Canaletto, Piranesi, Sforza, 
Velasquez, Claude, Goethe, Bonington, 
Wilson, Turner, Corot, Poussin, Robert, 


Vernet, D. Y. Cameron, Brangwyn and 
John Copley, to name but a few. The 
plates were reproduced from numerous 
private, museum and dealers’ collections. 
Line engravings, etchings and drawings 
constitute the greater proportion, which is 
not strange when one remembers that Rome’s 
glory, being essentially architectural, very 
naturally inspires the art of line rather 
than that of tone. Tosh 18. 


THE ART OF THE MINIATURE PAINTER, 
by Dr. George C. Williamson and Perey Buck- 
man. Published by Scribner's Sons, New 
York. Price, $8.00. 
de : , 

The artist who desires to undertake the 
painting of miniatures, and the collector 
who is interested in knowing scmething of 
the methcds, colors and materials which 
combined to produce his treasures, are the 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


readers who will find this book most interest- 
ing. 
pose of instruction, not entertainment, and 
it is well adapted to that purpose. 


what must have been exhaustive research 
into the technique, pigments and brushes of 
Old Masters of miniature painting, and the 
materials upon which they painted. The 
origin of the art and its able exponents are 
considered chronologically, but wholly from 
the viewpoint of their profession. No atten- 
tion is paid to personal gossip and historical 
incident, save where it has special bearing 
upon miniature painting. Mr. Buckman, a 
practicing artist, tells in the second part of 
modern methods and materials which have 
proved satisfactory, and discusses such 
practical questions as miniature painting 
from photographs, framing and_ preserva- 
tion, and cost. Finally, there is a convincing 
plea for a more modern style in miniature 
painting, by S. Arthur Lindsay, V. P., 
R. M. S. The illustrations are excellent 
and numerous, being grouped at the ends 
of the several parts of the book, with 
explanatory notes conveniently appended. 
The frontispiece (a work by Holbein) and a 
few others are beautifully reproduced in 
colors. The book should prove as valuable 


instruction in miniature painting as a 
student can derive from the printed page. 
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MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING NO. 10; 

EDMUND BLAMPIED. Introduction by 


Malcolm C. Salaman, Hon. E. E. Published 
by The Studio Ltd. 44 Leicester Square, 


London. Price, 5s. net. 
One has grown accustomed to expect 


excellence of reproduction in the plates, and 
biographical and critical comment which is 
invariably interesting as well as_ incisive, 
in the Studio’s monographs on Modern 
Masters of Etching. This volume on 
Edmund Blampied is no exception to the 
uniform high merit of the series. Edmund 
Blampied’s work, examples of which are 
shown in twelve full-page plates, constitutes 
an epic of the daily life of Jersey peasantry. 
Its “human interest” appeal is potent, and 
its importance in the annals of etching is 
convincingly emphasized by Mr. Salaman. 
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